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here lives at | 
'/ this time in Judea 


..a man of singular virtue whose name is Jesus Christ, whom 
the barbarians esteem as a prophet, but whose followers love 
and adore as the offspring of the immortal God. He calls back 
the dead from the grave and heals all sorts of diseases with 
a word or touch. 
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e isa tall man, well shaped, of an amiable and reverend 
aspect, and his hair is of a color that can hardly be 
matched, falling in graceful curls, waving about and very 
agreeably couching upon his shoulders, parted on the crown 
of his head, running as a stream to the front fashioned after 
the Nazarites. 
is forehead high, large and imposing; his cheeks without 
H spot or wrinkle, and beautiful with a lovely red; his 
nose and mouth formed with exquisite symmetry; his beard of 
a color suitable to his hair, reaching below his chin and parted 
in the middle like a fork. 
is eyes bright blue, clear and serene, look innocent and 
dignified, manly and mature. In proportion of body, 
most perfect and captivating, his hands and arms most delec- 
table to behold. 
e rebukes with majesty, counsels with mildness, his 
H whole address, whether in word or deed, being eloquent 
and grave. 
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o man has seen him laugh, yet his manners are exceed- 
ingly pleasant; but he has frequently wept in the 
presence of men. 


e is temperate, modest and wise; a man for his extraor- 
dinary beauty and divine perfection surpassing the 
children of men in every sense. 


—Apocryphal word portrait ascribed to one Publius Lentulus during the reign of 
Tiberius Caesar and first found in the writings of Saint Anselm, 
Archbishop of Canterbury during the eleventh century. 
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A RECENT SELECTION OF THE 
Book-of-the-Month Club 





Andersonville 
‘ Macffinlay Kantor 


“MacKinlay Kantor has wrought 
A NOVEL BY \e 
the greatest of our Civil War 





novels” —HENRY STEELE COMMAGER 





“A magnificent companion piece 
for Gone with the Wind” 


—THE NEW YORK TIMES 





Begin your membership 


with this great novel... 


AND IF YOU AGREE TO BUY AS FEW AS FIVE 
ADDITIONAL BOOKS WITHIN THE NEXT YEAR 











. You will receive at once Free 


The Oxford 


niversal Dictionary 


2544 PAGES + Retail Price 925 
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x THIS VALUABLE BOOK WILL BE SENT TO YOU WITH YOUR FIRST 
PURCHASE (See available books in the coupon) 


x THE FIVE ADDITIONAL BOOKS YOU AGREE TO BUY CAN BE 
CHOSEN FROM AT LEAST 100 SELECTIONS AND ALTERNATES 
MADE AVAILABLE THROUGH THE YEAR 


BEGIN YOUR MEMBERSHIP WITH ANY OF THESE GOOD BOOKS 





oO THE LAST HURRAH 


oO MARJORIE MORNINGSTAR 


by Edwin ’Cenmes 
Price (to members only) $3. 
ANDERSONVILLE 
by MacKinlay Kantor 
Price (to members only) $4.25 


by Herman Wouk 
Price (to members only) $3.95 


GIFT FROM THE SEA 
by Anne Morrow Lindbergh 
De Luxe Edition, Boxed $5.00 
NO TIME FOR SERGEANTS 
by Mac Hyman $2.95 


A STILLNESS AT ee 
Bruce © ed 
Price (to me ae only) $3. 


x THEY CAN BE BOOKS YOU WOULD BUY ANYWAY, YET YOU WILL 
PAY—ON THE AVERAGE—20% LESS FOR THEM THAN OTHERWISE 


INSIDE AFRICA by John Gunther 
Price (to members only) $4.25 Oo 
oO THE TONTINE Bog ee 


MEMOIRS BY HARRY S$. TRUMAN 
(2 vols.) Price (to members only) $4.95 


$B. Costain [7] THE NEW YORKER 1950-1955 


y Tho 
Price he momsbeve only) $4.50 ALBUM Price (to members only) $4.50 


* AFTER YOUR SIXTH PURCHASE—IF YOU CONTINUE—WITH EVERY 
SECOND CLUB CHOICE YOU BUY, YOU WILL RECEIVE A VALU- 
ABLE BOOK-DIVIDEND (See coupon) 


LAST YEAR ABOUT $12,000,000 WORTH OF FREE BOOKS, 
RETAIL VALUE, WERE EARNED AND RECEIVED BY CLUB MEMBERS 
AS BOOK-DIVIDENDS 





BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. Al053 | 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 

Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month Club* and send, free. 
THE OXFORD UNIVERSAL DICTIONARY with the purchase of my first selection, 
indicated above. I agree to purchase at least five additional monthly Selections— 
or Alternates—during the first year I am a member. I have the right to cancel my 
membership any time after buying six Club choices. After my sixth purchase, if I 
continue, I am to receive a Book-Dividend* with every second Selection—or Alter- 
nate—I buy. (A small charge is added for each book bought to cover postage and 
mailing expense.) 


* PERHAPS MOST IMPORTANT OF ALL, THIS SENSIBLE SYSTEM 
WILL SURELY KEEP YOU FROM MISSING THE BOOKS YOU 
INTEND TO READ 





IMPORTANT NOT TO DELAY Because of the expense involved in printing 
such a huge work, the number of volumes manufactured for the Club has 
had to be carefully estimated. If it proves insufficient, another printing will be 
required and this will necessitate a delay . . . at least four months. It takes this 
long to obtain the paper and print a large edition of a work of this size. Con- 
sequently, it is important that you mail the coupon at once, if you are 
interested. Should there be a delay you will be notified. 


PLEASE NOTE: A Double Selection—or a set of books offered to members 
at a special combined price—is counted as a single book in reckoning 
Book-Dividend credit, and in fulfilling the membership obligation. 





(Please Print Plainly) 
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Book prices are slightly higher in Canada, but the Club ships to Canadian members, 
without any extra charge for duty, through Book-of-the-Month Club (Canada). Lid. 














*Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. and in Canada 





Operation CANDOR 


From the time the President suffered 
his heart attack, a peculiar relation- 
ship has been developing between 
him and the people of the United 
States. Now, with the announcement 
that he will run again, it could well 
continue for approximately five more 
years. One hundred and sixty-five 
million Americans have become di- 
agnosticians, united by a common 
concern with the symptoms of one 
man. In these last few months we 
have all become accustomed to 
worry about the way he carries him- 
self, the pauses in his speech, or the 
tiredness of his smile. Now we are 
asked to use our sovereign right as 
voters in order to keep on worrying 
for four more years by confirming 
in office as first citizen of our 
country the first object of our 
anguished worries. 

What's extraordinary about the 
whole thing is that it all seems so 
normal, so likely to go through. The 
President, as we know, is an im- 
mensely respected, popular, beloved 
man. He has earned this patrimony 
of popular affection as a soldier, and 
no one knows whether, as President, 
he has been living on its income or 
on capital. But on one point no sensi- 
ble person—and least of all the Re- 
publican politicians—can have any 
doubt: The Republican Party might 
well expect defeat in the next elec- 
tion if the President were not to run. 

Since the September heart attack 
we have all been deluged with 
medical bulletins and reports and 
certificates on the President’s health. 
Then the President himself started 
telling the people about his own feel- 
ings, worries, and misgivings. Now, 
however, both the doctors and the 
President have passed on their re- 
sponsibility to the people. It is up to 
the citizens of the United States to 
certify the fitness of a man sixty-five 
years old who has suffered a serious 
heart attack to hold the most exact- 


ing and decisive elective job on 
earth. The whole operation has been 
conducted with superb political 
craftsmanship. Indeed, it has been 
rightly called a masterpiece of public 
relations. But not even the profound 
respect we have for the President can 
prevent us from calling this master- 
piece of public relations what we 
think it is—an act of calculated 
demagogy. 


W: Don’t doubt that the President 
was driven to his decision by 
the noblest of motives. Obviously his 
triends and advisers won his consent 
by appealing to the soldier's sense of 
duty. A soldier stands by his guns, 
stays in the line with his comrades 
whether the going is tough or not; a 
soldier offers his life for his country— 
not rhetorically, but in obedience to 
the most elementary requirements of 
his profession and honor. The Presi- 
dent must have found it difficult to 
reject an appeal based on such an 
argument. 

But this most civilian of profes- 
sional soldiers has not been freed 
from his military duties long enough 
for him to measure the chasm that 
exists between the military and civil- 
ian realms. Each of them calls for 
courage, devotion to duty, sacrifice, 
and personal honor. The vocabulary 
of virtue is the same in each. Yet by 
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no stretch of the imagination can the 
exercise of military leadership be 
compared with the exercise of civil- 
ian leadership. 


Aw is always a gigantic effort to 
reach a single end. It is a brutal 
and sometimes glorious parenthesis, 
break in the continuity of what is 
called peace. Tensions among. na- 
tions may be more or less acute, 
more or less perilous, but in recorded 
history they have never been absent. 
War has a beginning and an end. 

The Presidency of the United 
States can never represent a break in 
the continuity of the nation’s life. A 
man who fights a war will subject 
himself to limitless strain, hoping 
only that he can endure until victory. 
Even his death can contribute to vie- 
tory. A President’s death does not 
contribute to victory. A Presidential 
candidate is not a man enlisting for 
an emergency in which he is willing 
to risk his life. A President can never 
think that he has only so far to go, 
that just so much and no more 
energy will be required to stay the 
distance. 

It can be said of the holder of the 
Presidency that, like monarchs, he 
never dies. But just because a Presi- 
dent is elected by the people and not 
enthroned by dynastic rules of suc- 
cession, the people should never be 


ON FITNESS AND SENIORITY IN CONGRESS 


Let’s have a committee of cats 
To rule on the rights of mice; 


Let’s have a committee of pots 
To give the kettles advice; 


The devil examines sin, 


The blemished exonerate taint; 


If you're old enough, you're in; 
If you're honest enough, you ain't. 


—SEC 
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PSYCHIATRY 


MENTAL HEALTH 
AND INFANT 
DEVELOPMENT 


ON JOINING BASIC BOOKS 
YOUR CHOICE OF THESE 
AUTHORITATIVE VOLUMES IN 


PSYCHOLOGY CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


LIFE AND WORK 


OF 
SIGMUND FREUD 
Volume Two: Years 


Edited by Kenneth 
Soddy, M.D. 

(Two volumes count 
as one Selection) 


The latest knowl- 
edge on child devel- 
opment, presented by 
24 authorities includ- 
ing Anna Freud, 
Margaret Mead, John 
Bowlby, Rene Spitz. 
Sponsored by World 
Federation for Men- 
tal Health. 


Publisher's price ae .00, 
Member’ $5.25 


PATTERNS OF 


e 
ae 


of Maturity 
By Ernest Jones,M.D. 
Freud from 1901 
through 1919. “One 
of the year’s most 
breathtaking books. 
... Volume II of one 
of the century’s most 
impressive biogra- 
phies.’’—Newsweek 


Publisher’s price $6.75 
Member’s price $5.50 


F PSY- 


SCHOOLS O 
CHOANALYTIC 
THOUGHT 


SEXUAL 
BEHAVIOR 

By Clellan S. Ford 
and Frank A. Beach 


“I know of no oth- 
er place in which so 
much or so accurate 
information on sexu- 
al behavior has been 
brought together. . 
Will supersede ‘all 
previous iks.”” 

—Ralph Linton 


Publisher’s price $5.00, 
Member’s price $4.25 
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THEORY 
PSYCHIATRY 
PSYCHIATRIC 
INTER 


By = - wl 
Sullivan 


By Ruth L. Munroe 


A noted psycholo- 
gist’s keen exposition 
of the leading psy- 
choanalytic schools, 
including Freud, Sul- 
livan, Horney, Reik, 
Fromm, Jung, Adler, 
Rank and others. 

Publisher’s price $7.50, 
Member’s price $5.75 


BECOMING 





FROMM ALLPORT 


TO EXPLORE THE FRONTIERS 


OF HUMAN BEHAVIOR WITH THE 
WORLD'S LEADING SOCIAL SCIENTISTS. 


| chee year for the past 10 years, over 18,000 profes- 
sional leaders have joined together in Basic Books 
to study the latest advances in psychiatry, psychology, 
sociology, child development, and anthropology. Now, 
our Editors are able to invite you to become an Associ- 
ate of Basic Books—to join with these professional 
people in receiving the authoritative books on social 
science, at savings as high as 40%. 

This invitation is extended for two reasons. Never 
before has it been so vital that new discoveries about 
the urgent human problems of our society should be 
known by all informed persons. And never before 
have relevant and practical discoveries been made at 
such a rapid pace. 

As an Associate of Basic Books, you will receive 
enduring books especially chosen for you by our Ed- 
itors from the same fine volumes the professionals buy. 
Selections are written in non-technical language with 
all narrow, over-specialized volumes excluded. Selec- 
tions deal with a fascinating range of subjects, includ- 
ing: advanced methods for treatment and prevention 
of juvenile delinquency; recent applications of the rev- 
olutionary theory of interpersonal relations; latest dis- 
coveries in child care and development; the vital new 
field of group dynamics. All Basic Books Selections 
contribute in some way to broadening and deepening 
the far-ranging, truly informed intellect. 


A SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER TO 
DEMONSTRATE SAVINGS AS HIGH AS 40% 


Choose absolutely FREE, as your enrollment gift, any 
one of the books (or two-volume sets) shown along- 
side—values as high as $9.50. Choose at the same time 
your first Selection—as low as $2.75. Send no money 
now; your books will be shipped at once. As an Asso- 
ciate, you need take as few as two more Selections at 
the reduced Member’s Prices during the next 12 
months. For every four Selections you take, you will 
receive a FREE BONUS BOOK of your own choice. 
Free Bonus Books and Selections at reduced Member's 
Prices mean savings as high as 40%! 


(Two volumes count 
as one selection) 
The two major 
works on_ interper- 
sonal relations. “‘As 
Freud was the proph- 
et for the Victorian 
age, Sullivan is the 
prophet for our age.” 


By Gordon W. Allport 
The development 

and functioning of 

the normal personal- . 

ity, analyzed by one 

of America’s fore- 

most psychologists to - 

show the interplay of 

individual and cultur- 

al factors 

Member's price $2.75 
Editorial 
Advisory Board 


Ernest Jones, M.D. 
Honorary Pres., 
International 
Psychoanalytic Assn. 


BASIC BOOKS 
59 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 

Enroll me as an Associate and send the 
books I have listed below—one without charge 
(my first FREE Bonus Book) and the other 
as my first Membership Selection (to be billed 


—The New York Times 
Publisher’ 's price 7 a. 
Member’s price $6.75 Professor of 
Anthropology, 


at the reduced Member’s Price). I need take 
as few as 2 more Selections during the next 
12 months. For every 4 Selections I take at 
the reduced Member's Price, I will receive a 
FREE Bonus Book. 


Clyde Kluckhohn, 
Ph.D 


lay except 
All rights 
ther coun- 
de to Pe- 





G Harvard University 
Robert P. Knight, 


M.D. 
Past President, 
American 
Psychoanalytic Assn. Price 1234 


Gardner Murphy, 


Ph.D. 
Past "meee 
Americ 
Psychological Assn. 


Clara Thompson, 
Exec. Director, 


William Alanson ; 
White Institute RSET 


sROUP 
DYNAMICS 
Edited by 7 
Dorwin Cartwright 
and Alvin Zander 
The motivations, 
tensions, interactions 
and goals of human 
beings in group situ- 
ations—first compre- 
hensive report on a 
rapidly-growing new 
field of research. 


Publisher's price $6.00, 
Member’s price $4.95 
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By Erich F anni 
Brilliant new analysis of 
the character of modern 
man in democratic soci- 
ety: Ps probing the causes of 

idespread alcoholism, 
divorce, neurosis and in- 
—. 
Publisher’s price $5.00, 
Member’s price $3.95 


—_ me ew Da Book numbered 

3 78 (circle one) 
mal me as my At Membership 
Selection, at ~ reduced Member’s 
$678 (circle one) 





Address 
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(To Member’s Price is added a few 
cents for postage) 





















asked to select a man about whose 
physical powers of resistance there 
are well-based doubts. The people 
must be sure that they are choosing a 
man who, to the best of their knowl- 
edge, has every physical qualification 
for carrying the burdens of office. 
Surely, it would seem only logical 
that the criteria for judging the phys- 
ical fitness of a candidate for the su- 
preme job in the land should be even 
stricter than those insisted upon in 
judging the so-called “security risks.” 
The country cannot afford to con- 
sider for the Presidency a man who 
on any reasonable ground can be 
called a physical risk. 

It is perfectly true, of course, that 
there have been Presidents who have 
died in office as the result of ailments 
that were already in them when they 
were seeking election. But the voters 
who elected them certainly knew 
nothing about those ailments, and 
probably the candidates themselves 
didn't either. ' 

This time we are told that because 
of the fact that the risk is known to 
the candidate and to us, the risk is 
iessened. The incredibly detailed re- 
ports on the matter of the President's 
disability are presented as documen- 
tation to prove that the President 
should run. The people are given 
“the facts,” it is said. To top it all, 
these “facts,” these’ detailed reports 
of his symptoms and feelings, are 
called evidence of candor. 

Some candor. 


Miss Defense 


The telegram read: ARMY ANTI-AIR- 
CRAFT UNITS IN NEW YORK AREA WILL 
DEMONSTRATE USE OF GUIDED MISSILES 
(NIKE) FOR FIRST TIME, AT 10 am, 
WEDNESDAY, 2/29, AT FORT TILDEN. 
YOUR REPRESENTATIVES MAY COVER BY 
IDENTIFYING SELVES TO MP’S AT GATE. 

Our representative was one of a 
disgruntled band of reporters freez- 
ing in an arctic wind off the lower 
bay at Rockaway watching the 
beautiful white darts pointing sky- 
ward at a forty-five-degree angle in 
two rows of eight. Their “use,” how- 
ever, the announcement of which 
had brought us to this distant ex- 
posed mound, was never to be 
shown. “They will not be fired,” our 
briefing officer told us, “until World 
War III.” 

We were shortly to be rewarded, 


though, by another function of the 
guided missile defending New York. 
A young woman in red velvet cock- 
tail dress under a fur coat stepped 
out of an Army bus, one of the 
rockets was lowered to a lateral posi- 
tion, the young woman was lifted on 
top of it, her coat removed, and her 
legs adjusted for maximum exposure. 
Galvanized into action, ten news 
photographers shot her with her 
pony tail flying and her grimace 
frozen as the less appreciative mut- 
tered “Miss-Guided Miss” or shook 
their heads at the inanity of public 
relations. The lady was there to ad- 
vertise the 1956 Career and Job 
Show at the 7lst Regiment Armory, 
which in turn will show a Nike. 
Get it? 

Once Miss Career ‘56 was hustled 
off, presumably to thaw, the officers 
in charge were assailed by such im- 
polite questions as “How do you 
know they!l work if you never try 
‘em out?” and “Do they ever miss?” 
and “What would happen in a low- 
level saturation raid?” The answers 
were: “They work”; “Sometimes”; 
and “Well, some of the planes would 
get through.” 

“After all,” said one officer, “the 
Nike is the last defense... you 
might say the last ditch.” In our own 
extremity, we were inclined to agree. 


Square Peg 


“The Supreme Court has perpetrated 
a monstrous crime.” 

“Such a record obviously reveals 
an irresponsible Court. I think it 
shows an incompetent Court.” 

“Our Court has been indoctrinated 
and brain washed by left-wing pres- 
sure groups.” 

The Senator who made these re- 
marks is James O. Eastland (D., 
Mississippi). He has made others 
that reflect not simply disagreement 
with a Supreme Court decision but 
defiance of the Court’s authority. 
(“To do the things which the Court 
is attempting to do... will justly 
cause...evasion and violation of 
law . . .”) His colleagues have now 
elevated him to the chairmanship 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee. 

This committee passes on all 
nominations to the Federal courts, 
including the Supreme Court—all 
the judges, that is, who will be mak- 
ing decisions on the issues on which 





the Senator has denounced the 
courts. It also deals with nomina- 
tions in the Department of Justice, 
of all United States district attor- 
neys and marshals, and other posi- 
tions that prosecute under the laws 
of the United States—for example, 
to choese an instance not altogether 
at random, under any laws that 
might be passed about integration of 
the schools. It handles all legislation 
dealing with the criminal code, the 
Federal courts, and laws imple. 
menting the Bill of Rights, all legis- 
lation dealing with immigration and 
citizenship, and most legislation on 
civil liberties and civil rights; it 
handles more than half of the legis- 
lation that is submitted to the Sen- 
ate. The chairman of this committee 
can be one of the most powerful men 
not only in the Senate but in Wash- 
ington and the world: It was from 
this post that the late Senator Pat 
McCarran ruled his remarkable 
Hispano-Nevadan empire. 


L b-sad QUALIFICATIONS has Senator 
Eastland to come into the chair- 
manship of this committee? Would it 
be the adroit way he led its Internal 
Security Subcommittee to investi- 
gate the press, so that many observ- 
ers charged that he was trying to 
“get” the New York Times? Could 
it be the judicious remarks he has 
made about current problems: “We 
will protect and maintain white su- 
premacy throughout eternity.”... 
“The Negro race is an inferior race.” 
... New York, for all practical pur- 
poses, is a Communist state.” Is it 
his role as a chief organizer, speaker, 
and symbol of the intransigent white 
Citizens Councils of the South? 

His qualifications are simply this: 
He has seniority. 


Glowing Words 


A few doughty natives of New 
Hampshire, no doubt determined to 
make a good thing this time out of 
the quadrennial election-year inva- 
sion of their state, have marketed a 
truck for political use called the 
“Glow Wagon.” Those who have 
seen it report that it is an eerie thing, 
gaudily neon-lighted, with abundant 
billboard space for the candidate’ 
picture, slogans, etc. It has an illumi- 
nated electric clock and_ several 
shades of luminous paint, and can g0 
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A SIMPLE AND SENSIBLE WAY 
—particularly for families with children— 
TO OBTAIN A WELL-ROUNDED EDUCATION 


Given to yOu... (As a Demonstration 
4 FULL-COLOR MINIATURES 


or ranous ramos vw rembrandt 


—TOGETHER WITH A 32-PAGE ALBUM CONTAINING NOTES ABOUT THE ARTIST AND HIS WORK 


(ld 
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IN THE HISTORY AND APPRECIATION OF ART 
UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 








The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


THE METROPOLITAN MINIATURES PLAN: Once a 
month the Museum prepares a set of exquisite Miniatures 
in full color. Each set deals with a different artist or 
school and contains 24 fine Miniatures (of the size shown 
at right) and a 32-page Album, in which the artists and 
their work are discussed, and in which the prints can be 
affixed in given spaces. Eventually, the most interesting 
and representative work of every period, school and great 
painter, from leading museums here and abroad, will be 
included. In effect the project is an informal but compre- 
hensive course, in both the history and appreciation of 
art, for persons of all ages. 


ONE-MONTH TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION, WITH NO OBLIGATION 
To acquaint you visually with the project, may we send 
you 24 full-color REMBRANDT Miniatures, along with 
the 32-page Album, with our compliments and at no 
expense to you. Examine these exquisite reproductions 
carefully, read the Album —then decide, within the 
month, whether or not you wish to continue. If not, 
simply let us know and we shall immediately cancel this 
provisional subscription. The price for each set (if you 




























ALL MINIATURES ARE 
THIS SIZE IN 
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continue) is $1.25, including the Album. With the first 
set purchased, and with every sixth set thereafter, you 
will receive free a handsome Portfolio which holds six 
Albums. No matter what your decision, the introductory 
REMBRANDT set is free. 


* * * 


PLEASE NOTE: Since the Metropolitan Museum is unequipped 
to handle the details involved in this project, it has arranged 
to have the Book-of-the-Month Club act as its national dis- 
tributor. The selection of subjects and the preparation of the 
color prints remain wholly under the supervision of the 
Museum. All matters having to do with distribution are 
handled by the Book-of-the-Month Club. 


COMING IF YOU CONTINUE: If you decide to sub- 
Scribe, after this demonstration, subsequent sets you 
will receive are LEONARDO DA VINCI, VAN GOGH, RENOIR, 
TOULOUSE-LAUTREC, BRUEGEL, VELAZQUEZ, DEGAS 



















BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Please send me at once 24 full-color REMBRANDT Miniatures with Album, 
without charge. This may be considered a trial subscription. I reserve the 
right to cancel, according to your offer, within one month or any time there- 
after. If I continue, after this free set I will be billed $1.25 for each set of 
Miniatures with Album (plus 10 cents for postage). To facilitate handling 
and billing, two sets will be sent every second month. With my first pur- 
chase I will receive free a handsome Portfolio in which to keep six Albums. 
Additional Portfolios will be sent, also without charge, as they are needed. 
Whether I decide to continue or not, the REMBRANDT set is mine to keep. 
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sixty-five miles an hour over rough 
roads. There is also a device for pre- 
serving the neon lighting despite 
hitches and halts of rough campaign 
usage. Charles Tobey, Jr., son of the 
late Senator, is a co-owner of the 
Glow Wagon, which was invented 
by an electrical engineer in Pem- 
broke, New Hampshire. Candidate 
Kefauver has been the first to pro- 
cure its services, and its owners 
hope there will be many others to 
follow. 


i its features, the Glow 
Wagon has a hi-fi amplifier sys- 
tem, good either for fine music or 
fine campaign promises. There is no 
guarantee, of course, that the candi- 
dates aboard will display equally 
high fidelity. 


Not for Export 


The International Labor Organiza- 
tion, a specialized agency of the 
U.N., holds a conference every June 
in Geneva. The United States sends 
tour representatives: one from labor, 
one from employer groups, and 
two from government. William L. 
McGrath, president of the William- 
son Heater Company of Cincinnati, 
was the employer representative to 
the conferences of 1954 and 1955, 
and now he gives his opinion of 
them in the March issue of Facts 
Forum News. 

To Mr. McGrath, the 110 “has for 
years been the breeding ground of 
international socialistic legislation 
... 1 have sometimes said that the 
main purpose of the 110 is that of try- 
ing to substitute government for 
God.” It was bad enough, he says, 
when the organization was con- 
trolled by misguided European So- 
cialists. In 1954 the Communists 
moved back into the 1Lo, which they 
had boycotted since 1937, and in 
1955 they got on some committees. 
This was too much; Mr. McGrath 
boycotted all committee meetings. 
“The Communists now have a good 
chance of taking over not only the 
propaganda aspect of the mo, but a 
good share of its over-all operation.” 
At the conference that adopted the 
1955 1Lo budget, it was Mr. McGrath 
who cast the single nay against 
197 yeas. 

Our government and labor dele- 
gates went along with the re-entry of 
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the Communists. But Mr. McGrath 
insists that the United States stop 
participating in the work of the mo 
unless the Communist delegates are 
kicked out. And he doesn’t think they 
will be kicked out because, says he, 
“when you get right down to it—what 
is the difference between a Commu- 
nist and a Socialist?...when it 
comes to matters of basic principle, 
both of them go right down the same 
line.” 

American business has chosen Mr. 
McGrath as its spokesman. The U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce and the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers 
jointly nominate the U.S. employer 
delegate, and the government ac- 
cepts the nomination. We asked 
Arnold Zemple of the Department of 
Labor if the government ever balks 
at the choices. He’s been there since 
the war and he has never heard of 
its happening. 

The presidents and high officers of 
the N.A.M. and the Chamber of 
Commerce are again due to choose 
the man who, in effect, will represent 
American management before one of 
its most important international au- 
diences. It seems obvious to us that 
Mr. McGrath, who can see no differ- 
ence between Socialism and Com- 
munism, can hardly be an effective 
salesman of our economic system. 
Indeed, in 1955, the American labor 
delegate, George P. Delaney, said 
Mr. McGrath’s statements confirmed 
“allegations that he is the biggest 
asset the Russians have at this 
conference.” 


The Co-ordinated Nudge 


It was surely not an accident that 
two of free Europe’s leading spokes- 
men, Italy’s President Gronchi and 
French Foreign Minister Pineau, 
should have pronounced within a 
few days almost the same line of 
criticism of western and particularly 
of American policy. What they were 
saying—Pineau very sharply though 
extemporaneously in Paris and 
Gronchi more diplomatically during 
his visit to Washington—reflected a 
common point of view held by many 
men of related intellectual back- 
ground up and down the continent 
of Europe, and it seems bent on los- 
ing no time in making itself heard 
in 1956. 

Both leaders leveled their shafts 


especially at the present concept of 
NATO and the idea that Communism 
can be resisted primarily by military 
alliances. The western powers, said 
M. Pineau, had committed “the enor- 
mous error’ of thinking about mili- 
tary security only, while Moscow 
talked constantly of peace and now 
goes about offering economic aid. 
President Gronchi, speaking before 
our Congress, asked that Nato be 
“brought into line” with today’s 
realities and “supplemented with 
new and imaginative forms of co- 
operation.” 

To both men the clear imperative 
of the moment is closer European 
co-operation in the economic field 
above all, with a de-emphasis on 
armament. The spirit they breathe 
is the same as has gone into the 
newest program brought forth by the 
“European movement” under the 
leadership of Jean Monnet, namely 
the proposal for the supranational 
atomic-energy pool, “Euratom.” (See 
page 36.) 


r Is a spirit compounded of multi- 
ple factors, including the Socialist 
background of a large proportion of 
its adherents, a certain degree of 
neutralism in many, and a high 
charge of impatience and frustration 
with what it sees as the menacing 
rigidity of sheer power blocs. This 
Third Force, weakest when the im- 
mediate needs of sheer military 
strength were at their highest, tends 
to grow stronger as these recede, or 
at least as the Communist camp 
changes its ground. Its impulse to- 
ward disarmament and Socialist col- 
laboration fills many Americans with 
mistrust, and this could lead to a 
widening of the gap between us and 
the Continent. 

Yet if we read its meaning more 
carefully, perhaps it could on the 
other hand help close that gap. For 
what critics like Gronchi and Pineau 
really are saying to us is that we 
would do well to be more flexible, 
more ready to recognize and deal 
with change. It is what many people 
at home who cannot possibly 
called Socialist-tainted have been 
saying too. Even President Eisen- 
hower and Secretary of State Dulles 
in recent press conferences have 
conceded the need for a certain 
amount of modernization of Ameri- 
can posture and footwork. 
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Hoist eee 


A little less than three years ago, 
looking north at the French Republic 
which he had never liked anyway 
and south at the Morocco where he 
had first made his reputation as 
a soldier, Generalissimo Francisco 
Franco detected a big opportunity. 
France had gotten itself into an im- 
broglio with the Moroccans under 
its suzerainty by deposing their 
nationalist Sultan, Sidi Mohammed 
Ben Youssef, when he got too 
rambunctious. 

The Sultan’s intermediate author- 
ity had extended also into the north- 
ern fringe of Morocco controlled by 
Spain. What could be more natural, 
then, than for Madrid to protest his 
dismissal, to refuse to acknowledge 
the substitute Sultan enthroned by 
the French, and to encourage all 
Arab resistance against the dictates 
of Paris, invoking the classic claim 
of Islam in the western world? It 
might, the Franco government rea- 
soned, at least make trouble for the 
French. 

Last winter, harried by the up- 
surge of knife-wielding, bomb- 
throwing Moroccan nationalism that 
neighbor Franco had helped foment, 
a France sorely beset also in Al- 
geria and Tunis gave in and restored 
Ben Youssef to the throne, and this 
month granted full freedom to its 
Moroccan protectorate. Franco had 
won: Paris was humbled. 

Yet there was one hitch in this. 
The Moroccans demanded from 
Spain the same independence they 
had won from France. Madrid had 
not counted on that. The Moroccans 
of Spanish-controlled Tetuan went 
so far as to demonstrate. Spanish 
authorities, who may allow no popu- 
lar expressions anywhere save those 
sanctioned by the régime. were re- 
grettably forced to shoot. Today, in 
place of a studiously fomented rebel- 
lious situation in French Morocco, 
the seat of insurgence lies in the 
area protected by Spain, the friend 
of Islam. 

Moral of the story: When you in- 
fame nationalism these days, think- 
ing that thereby you may cleverly do 
in your neighbor, you may next find 
it igniting your own house. The 
moral seems applicable to the Mid- 
dle East and the Far East too. 
Moscow and Peking please note. 
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NOW YOU CAN INTRODUCE YOUR 
FRIENDS TO THE REPORTER—FREE 


When you read a book you particularly enjoy, or see an espe- 
cially fine movie or play, or discover an excellent new 
restaurant, don’t you look forward to telling your friends 
about it—and doesn’t it fill you with satisfaction when their 
enthusiasm turns out to be as great as your own? 


Wi, not do this with THE REPORTER too? You'll not only 
win your friends’ gratitude—you'll also enjoy the added 
pleasure that comes from discussing THE REPORTER’s 
thought-provoking articles with them. 


I, you would like your friends to receive and enjoy a free copy 
of THE REPORTER, just write their names and addresses 
below, mail the list to us, and we will send each of them a 
free copy with your compliments. Attach an extra sheet if 
you have more names. 
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(May we mention your name? If so, please fill in) : 
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136 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
































































ANYONE CAN CHANGE 
A G-E STYLUS AT HOME— 
no tools, no waste of time! 


Smart new convenience, even better 
performance with General Electric 
Clip-in-Tip Cartridges! 


home with new G-E Clip-In-Tip 
Cartridges. Worn stylus slips out—new 
G-E stylus clips in—no worry about tools, 
tricky springs, and no waste of time. 
Clip-In-Tip is available on all new G-E 
Cartridges: on the superb “Golden Treas- 
ure’, with long-lasting diamond styli—on 
the standard cartridges with sapphire* styli. 


Unsurpassed performance has made G-E 
Cartridges first choice of audio experts and 
professional broadcasters. Now you get 
new Clip-In-Tip convenience, too: 

When you buy a new phonograph, a new 
cartridge, or replace a worn stylus, be sure 
to insist on a genuine G-E Cartridge and 
Stylus—with the quick-change Clip-In-Tip. 





IT’S SO QUICK AND EASY. Raise the tone 
arm, rotate the stylus bar. Worn stylus 
slips out, new General Electric diamond or 
sapphire™ stylus clips in. 


See the new G-E Cartridges at your hi-fi 
dealer's, or, write to: General Electric Co., 
Special Products, TV Receiver Dept., Section 


R1636-22, Electronics Park, Syracuse, N. Y. 
*Some sapphires are synthetic 
Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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N% anyone can change hi-fi styli at 





LEAVING THE FARM 

To the Editor: I enjoyed Dale Kramer’s 
history of Herb Ring (“200 Acres in Iowa: 
‘We Need Help Right Now,’” The Reporter, 
February 9), and I am not insensitive to the 
reference he made in regard to my part in 
spreading our cause and the justice of our 
undertaking. 

The logical conclugion we must reach is 
that Benson was hired to force agriculture 
back to the old law of supply and demand (no 
other industry is on that basis), and in the 
distance we can see syndicated corporation- 
ownéd farms and the destruction of the 
yeoman type of farm citizenship. This I in- 
tend to resist with all my might. 

Dan W. Turner 
Corning, Iowa 


To the Editor: Dale Kramer’s article is an 
excellent exposition of a rapidly developing 
condition that threatens the economic struc- 
ture of the nation. I have been dismayed 
that the so-called informed publications have 
either ignored this threat or treated it with 
misinformed bias. 

Harotp P. NorsBeck 

Redfield, South Dakota 


To the Editor: I am one of those thousands 
of small farmers squeezed off the soil by a 
combination of conditions, most of them be- 
yond our control. We of the National Farmers 
Organization are doing all in our power to 
get the legislation necessary to save Ameri- 
can agriculture from passing into the hands of 
large corporations. We feel that this is a 
social problem, a dangerous social problem 
because this exodus of the small farmer 
from his land weakens the very foundations 
of our democracy. We realize, of course, that 
modern technology has inevitably made the 
smaller farm an uneconomic unit in a good 
many cases, but I feel that eventual decen- 
tralization of industry, specialization on the 
small farm, and on the whole a more sympa- 
thetic attitude from the Department of Agri- 
culture can to a large extent keep that man 
and his family out in the country. 

I am sending you some thoughts that | 
jotted down the night that I had my sale. 
They are entitled “As | Am Leaving the 
Farm.” Perhaps they will give you an in- 
sight into the ideas and thoughts that run 
through the minds of us who have been or 
are being squeezed off the land: 

*PNopay you sold out. Now the crowd 

has gone and you have loaded the 
last reluctant cow and stubborn hog out to 
their various destinations. As the last truck 
load pulls out of the driveway into the road, 
you lean up against the darkened, strangely 
silent barn and smoke thoughtfully. 

“Somehow you dread going into the 
house: the kids, not too long home from 
school, will be noisily asking questions 
about the sale, questions you don’t care to 
answer. The whole family will be discussing 
the move to town, a move you hate to think 
about. You pull your collar a little higher 
around your ears and hunker down on the 





(CORRESPONDENCE 


lee side of the barn, out of the gusty wind 
—to think. 

“A confused jumble of thought: runs 
through your head. ‘Where did | fail? 
Surely not from lack of hard work.’ You 
think of the backbreaking years of toil you 
and your wife spent. Lack of management? 
Maybe you could have managed better, but 
you were always counted a good farmer. 
You loved the soil and tended it carefully. 

“Your mouth twists bitterly as you con- 
template the fate of those fields. The man 
whe will farm your land next year has 
merely added your little 160 to his already 
extensive holdings, and a vision of your 
farmstead. deserted and weed-grown, fits 
through your mind’s eye. The new operator 
is also a firm believer in straight rows; 
you sadly contemplate the fate of your ter- 
raced fields and grassed waterways. 

“What in the devil are you going to do 
in town? You can slop hogs and milk cows, 
but Omaha doesn’t seem to have any de. 
mand for those skills. Also you have come 
to realize that you are a lot older than you 
thought you were. Seems like forty-five is 
ten years too old to be worth a darn for 
anything as far as getting a job is con- 
cerned. You think of the future with a deep, 
aching fear. You can’t help it. 

“You turn the yard light on. You feel 
that somehow it will make the silent barn 
and empty lofts less lonely. You make the 
rounds closing the open doors and widely 
flung gates. There’s nothing left to get out, 
but habit is strong. 

“You look across the driveway to the 
crib. In the glare of the yard light, the 
different-colored sale bills, tacked up there 
today, stand out strangely. There they hang, 
an even dozen of them, stuck up there by 
fellow farmers, each one bearing that pa- 
thetic heading “As I Am Leaving the Farm 
. . -” You gaze at those brightly colored 
scraps of cardboard. Some of the names on 
them are men you know, men like your- 
self, being torn from the soil they loved 
and have cherished, to be thrown into a 
strange and unfriendly environment. Men 
whose dreams and hopes withered with 
their crops the last two drought-stricken 
years, and who now, like you, will be walking 
city pavements when the bluegrass greens 
the hills next spring. You can’t help but 
wonder about the bright boys; those boys 
whose heads are full of statistics rather 
than brains; whose answer to the farm 
problem is ‘Get rid of the small inefficient 
farmer.’ You wonder how they’d fee! if they 
were in your shoes. 

“You're getting cold so you start slowly 
toward the house. Under the yard-light 
pole lies one of your sale bills. Your own 
name in big letters at the bottom looks 
strange. You walk up to it and idly tur 
it over with your foot. A gust of wind grabs 
it and away it goes, across the driveway into 
the road to disappear in a cloud of dust— 
into the cold, windy dark.” 

Epon (Zeke) Roserts 
National Farmers Organization 
Corning, Iowa 
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THE EMPTY ROOM 
To the Editor: Probably the best sermon 
I have read this year was Marya Mannes’s 
meditation on the Meditation Room in the 
United Nations Building (The Reporter, 
February 23). Probably a better way of ex- 
pressing my appreciation of the article 
would be to say that it was a sermon that 
was experienced, rather than read. The 
barrenness of that empty room is frightening 
—as frightening as the sophisticated, well- 
intentioned, empty tolerance that is our 
modern Weltanschauung. Never have I ap- 
preciated the value of symbols more than 
during the time I spent in that terrifyingly 
perfect and logical room. 

You have done what we clergymen so in- 
frequently do: You have seen and communi- 
cated the truth. Thank you! 

Rev. THomas .LEAMON 
Cincinnati 


JOBS FOR GLDER MEN 
To the Editor: The picture painted in the 
anonymous article “An Old Man Finds a 


Job” (The Reporter, February 23) is real. 


In our day-to-day relations with the older 
worker we often see him making major 
concessions in order to obtain a job. He ac- 
cepts a downgrading of salary, skill, and 
prestige. 

Employers tend to place the accent on 
youth in their hiring practices. Many reasons 
are given for these now outmoded prac- 
tices. 

As an agency we have called for ob- 
jective investigation into these stated 
reasons for the rejection of the older worker. 
Answers are needed in many areas. For 
example, do pension plans militate against 
the hiring of the mature worker? Do Work- 
men’s Compensation costs rise as the age 
level of a plant’s work force increases? Are 
older workers less efficient? 

There is a growing body of opinion that 
older workers are effective workers; that 
their skills and experience are needed for 
the full development of our economy. Age 
discrimination in hiring does not only af- 
fect the elderly. Often it affects persons in 
their middle years, when they are in the 
prime of life with peak family responsi- 
bilities, 

Irving BarsHop 

Supervisor of Placement 

Federation Employment and 
Guidance Service 

New York 


To the Editor: The author has clearly 
delineated many of the emotional conflicts 
that beset the older person who feels that 
he no longer belongs to society. 

The members of the Mayor’s Advisory 
Committee will certainly agree that finding 
employment does not solve all of the prob- 
lems of the senior citizen. For seven years 
the Committee has been engaged in initiat- 
ing or stimulating the establishment of re- 
sources in New York City whereby older 
people can enrich their daily lives. 

V. CHARLOTTE ARTHIER, 
Director 
Bureau of Special Services 


Mayor’s Advisory Committee . 


for the Aged 
New York 
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In homes the world over, people know 
they can depend on Black & White 
Scotch Whisky for perfect service. Its 





meres op sconaep 


quality and character never change! 


“BLACK & WHITE 
The Festehe with (haraiec- 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF 
THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, N. Y. « SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 








SIX MODELS TO CHOOSE 
from the small 600 to the de-luxe 1900 


SOLD for delivery in Italy, London, Paris 
REPURCHASED within 90 days at fixed rates 
RENTED new and used, unlimited mileage 


Travel at ease in EUROPE with FIAT exten- 
sive service organization at your disposal. 


Ask your TRAVEL AGENT for advice on the 
best and most convenient plan to fit your 
next trip to Europe. The number of people 
in your party and the length of stay are 
important factors in determining whether to 


BUY or RENT 


FIAT S.p.A. TURIN, ITALY 


U. S. Representative Office 


500 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 
Longacre 5-4060 








The Hi-Fi 


SENSATION 
OF THE YEAR! 


In Limited Edition . . . 
the Second (1956) Series of newly 
commissioned works by the 
LOUISVILLE ORCHESTRA 
Robert Whitney, Conductor 


EXCLUSIVE BI-MONTHLY 
RELEASES 


Look what critics said 
about the first (1955) series! 
“Splendid sound” 


—Cleveland Plain Dealer 





“... a service to music unequalled” 
—Christian Science Monitor 
“ .. the reproduction is a model of clarity” 


—St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
. recording and performances, excellent 
—Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 


SEND FOR FREE BROCHURE 
AND INFORMATION ON FREE TRIAL RECORD 


LOUISVILLE PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY 


“ 








830 So. Fourth St. e Louisville 3, Kentucky 
Please send me free, complete information about the 
1956 series of issi d dings by the Louisville 
Orchestra and your free trial record offer. 

NAME 

ADDRESS. 











M* EIsENHOWERS announcement 
of his intention to run again 
raises not only the problem of his 
physical fitness but also that of his 
political fitness for the office of Pres- 
ident. Except for Republican Na- 
tional Chairman Leonard Hall, ev- 
eryone in the country, led by the 
President himself, agrees that health 
is a legitimate issue of the campaign. 
The first of The Reporter’s “Notes” 
examines this extraordinary situation 
in which the private life of one man 
—from his emotional reactions to the 
most minute details of his health— 
becomes a matter of grave public 
concern. 

In facing the second problem, that 
of the President’s political fitness, 
Sidney Hyman looks over the best 
evidence that is available—the Pres- 
ident’s own record before his heart 
attack. Mr. Hyman, author of The 
American President and a recognized 
authority on the Presidency, plots 
Mr. Eisenhower's position between 
the two extremes in the historical 
pattern of the Presidency—the first 
in which a chief magistrate absorbs 
and registers the pressures that are 
brought to bear on a course set by 
others, the second in which the ex- 
ecutive leader himself sets the course 
and tries to make others follow. 

The tentative quality of Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s announcement and of his 
ideas about his own tenure of office 
makes Erie Sevareid’s views on 
Vice-President Nixon’s future highly 
pertinent. 


W: PUBLISH a verbatim interview 
with William Faulkner in the 
belief that it is a document of great 
importance, revealing the terrible 
tensions that mounting racial con- 
flict in the South are putting on 
those Southerners of good will who 
have always stood strongly against 
racial injustice. Mr. Faulkner sounds 
a warning that must be taken into 
account even by those who disagree 
with him. Russell Warren Howe, 
New York correspondent for the 
London Sunday Times, is the author 
of a forthcoming book, Negro. 

The Reporter is extremely inter- 
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ested in all the recent attempts to 
codify and enforce national ethics, 
(See William Harlan Hale’s article 
on the Defense Department’s “Mili- 
tant Liberty” program in our issue 
of February 9, 1956.) William Lee 
Miller’s criticism of the trend to- 
ward instilling a sort of interdenom- 
inational religiosity in our public 
schools is prompted not only by his 
concern for education but even more 
by his concern for religion. Mr. 
Miller, a member of our staff, is 
also an ordained minister. 

We have been reading a lot re- 
cently about the internal troubles of 
the British Conservative Party. Hugh 
Massingham, who is with the Lon- 
don Observer, appraises the internal 
troubles of the Labour Party. 

Isaac Deutscher, a regular con- 
tributor on Soviet policy and author 
of The Prophet Armed: Trotsky, of- 
fers an interpretation of last month's 
Communist Party Congress in Mos- 
cow that is in at least partial agree- 
ment with Secretary Dulles’s recent 
pronouncements about the “powerful 
liberalizing trends” that are begin- 
ning to appear in the Soviet Union. 
But it is more than doubtful that 
the changes have been a direct re- 
sult of the Secretary’s policies; the 
danger is that while Mr. Dulles has 
been mounting largely unusable mil- 
itary alliances, the Russians have 
very effectively switched the strug- 
gle to quite a different battleground. 

André Fontaine, diplomatic cor- 
respondent of Le Monde, describes 
what may be the last hope for some 
kind of European integration. 

Gordon A. Craig, professor of 
history at Princeton, continues our 
coverage of the difficulties being en- 
countered in the efforts to bring 
West Germany into the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization. 

Mark Van Doren, poet, critic, 
short-story writer, and anthologist, 
is a professor of English at Colum- 
bia. 

Roland Gelatt, New York [Editor 
of High Fidelity, wrote The Fab- 
ulous Phonograph. 

Our cover, an impression of Wash- 
ington, is by Don Higgins. 
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A reference book has many 
uses: with one you may settle an 
argument, write a letter or a term 
paper or a book, or even (if your 
conscience will let you) complete 
a crossword puzzle. 


But a reference book is seldom 
anything you want to sit down 
and read consecutively, and (ex- 
cept, perhaps, when it helps you 
win a bet) a reference book is sel- 
dom exciting reading. 


Yet I have just been reading 
one for which “exciting” is the 
best word. It is “Years of Trial 
and Hope,” second volume of the 
Memoirs by Harry S. Truman. 


Of course, it wasn’t written as 
a reference book. It is history of 
the most personal kind — of the 
years from 1945 to the end of Mr. 
Truman’s second term. 


Writing from a unique point of 
view (that of the man in the 
White House), Mr. Truman dis- 
cusses, among other things, the 
China situation, the Berlin Air- 
lift, the Marshall Plan, Point 
Four, atomic energy, the Korean 
War and the 1948 and 1952 cam- 
paigns. He gives his impressions 
and opinions of such men as 
Bernard Baruch, Generals Eisen- 
hower, MacArthur and Marshall, 
Clement Attlee, Adlai Stevenson 
and Averell Harriman. 


Publication of a history like 
this by a former President of the 
United States is in a way history- 
making itself. It is a book that 
belongs in the home of every 
thoughtful American. 


And it is a book you will want 
to refer to — whether angrily to 
confound your opponents or tri- 
umphantly to delight your friends 
— many times. 


AL. Day 
EDITOR-AT-LARGE 


“Memoirs by Harry S. Truman,” two 
volumes, is published by Doubleday & 
Company, 575 Madison Avenue. Volume 
I is entitled “Year of Decisions,” and 
Volume II, just published, is “Years of 
Trial and Hope.” Each volume costs 
$5.00 and copies may be obtained from 
your own bookseller or from any of the 
30 Doubleday Book Shops. Volumes I 
and II are the March selection of the 
Book-of-the-Month Club. 
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Kisenhower’s Presidency 


—the Known and the Foreseeable 


SIDNEY HYMAN 


I’ PRESIDENTIAL campaigns, we 
argue about all things on the 
earth and in the sky that might be 
embraced by the word “policies.” 
But we rarely argue about the na- 
ture of the decision-making medium 
through which those policies must 
eventually be handled. That is, we 
rarely argue about the structural 
form of the Presidency itself: how it 
should function as an office and as 
an institution. 

If the 1956 campaign differs in 
this respect from all preceding ones, 
if the nature of the American Presi- 
dency and the rival views that can 
be held about it today play a major 
part in the election discussions 
ahead, the cause will lie in three 
challenges implicit in Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s bid for a second term. Put 
in the form of questions, they are 
these: 

First, since he means to run on his 
record, what kind of a Presidency 
did Mr. Eisenhower offer the na- 
tion in the period before his heart 
attack? Second, since he has now 
scaled down the Presidency to the 
size the doctors decree, what kind of 
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a Presidency can he offer in the 
four years ahead? And third, is that 
kind of Presidency, now visible in 
silhouette, one that is suited to the 
needs of the nation? 


i A CATCHALL view of the Eisen- 
hower years, the one salient de- 
tail that strikes the eye is the char- 
acter of General Eisenhower's fare- 
well to the students of Columbia 
University in January, 1953. Speak- 
ing on the eve of his departure 
for his Inaugural in Washington, 
he recounted to them the many sur- 
prising turns in his life, and in par- 
ticular how each of his postwar 
plans for rural quiet or academic 
peace was upset by the intrusion of 
forces calling him to new public 
duties. Then he drew a moral about 
fate and freedom. 

“In this life,” he said, “you don’t 
know what’s around the corner.” 
That being the case, how should a 
person bear himself? “Maybe this is 
the result of military training,” he 
answered, “but don’t plan anything 
too carefully.” More important than 
the plan was the posture of confi- 


dence—“confidence that you can 
meet the problem of the day as it 
comes up.” 

Today, a little over three years 
later, there is this classic irony: that 
the man who knew that surprising 
things lay around the corner—and 
who therefore backed away from 
planning anything too carefully— 
must now plan the most minute de- 
tails of his own physical existence. 
There is, additionally, this ground 
for bewilderment: that the same 
man now asks the country to believe 
that no further surprises will ap- 
pear around the corner for the next 
five years. 


Buchananism 


At the outset of his Presidency, Mr. 
Eisenhower had the shape of his Ad- 
ministration planned for him by the 
pressures of outside forces, among 
them the inheritance of the Long 
Presidency of Roosevelt and Tru- 
man, the character of his own party, 
and the conditions of his election 
victory. The extent of his own con- 
tribution to the plan, such as it was, 
was to create a pneumatic layer that 
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could keep his personal cause buoy- 
ant, regardless of what happened in 
other places. 

What this meant was a Buchanan 
type of Presidency. Its emphasis was 
legalistic. Its concern was more with 
form than with substance. Its inter- 
ests were those of a civil-service re- 
former and chief of state rather than 
of a social-policy innovator or a 
patriot king leading troops into 
battle. Its watchwords were order, 
efficiency, honesty, decorum, piety, 
and one hundred cents out of every 
dollar that was spent. 

In that first year of Buchananism, 
Mr. Eisenhower’s Presidency was 
presented almost exclusively in terms 
of an office built to the specifications 
of a written Constitution. It was di- 
vorced from the controversial earth. 
It had little taste for conflict and little 
humor about it. Its center of gravity 
and the movement of its parts lay 
almost wholly within a tight legal 
circuit involving Congress and the 
Supreme Court. Nor within that cir- 
cuit was there any conception of a 
Presidency as the main powerhouse 
for national effort. The President, 
by a vaunted self-denying ordinance, 
held to the rule that his chief aim 
was “to co-operate” with Congress 
and to “get along with it.” 


B” as always happens under 
Buchananism, Congressional gov- 
ernment ran riot. There was a weird 
extravaganza led by Senator Joseph 
McCarthy that disrupted the whole 
process of orderly government. Via 
Congressional investigations, legisla- 
tors reached into the Executive 
Branch to dictate policy on foreign 
affairs; to make a political football 
of the military establishment; to 
punish by adverse publicity those 
men who were guilty of no crime 
punishable by law or which could 
be made punishable by law under 
the Constitution; and to try boldly 
to make the Republican Party their 
personal instrument. 

Meanwhile, the Executive moved 
in a bewildering pattern of fits and 
starts. It threatened to “unleash” 
Chiang, and then wondered how to 
free itself from his “unleashing.” It 
signed a Korean armistice on terms 
its chief officers had bitterly crit- 
icized when the same terms were 
presented to the Truman Adminis- 
tration. It held aloft the paramount 
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standard of national interest yet 


signed the offshore-oil bill, which 
gave a rich portion of the national 
patrimony away to a handful of 
states, and to a handful of men with- 
in those states. At the same time, a 
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revival of social ceremony at the 
White House was explained in terms 
of its contribution to restoring the 
“dignity of the Presidency’; and 
concurrently with this, the President 
grew increasingly conspicuous in his 
role as the head of a great religious 
revival that began to sweep the 
country. 


Lincolnianism 


There was in this period an occa- 
sional flash of a different kind of 
Presidency, more in the Lincolnian 
than in the Buchanan tradition. 
The first spectacular example of it 
was the profoundly moving bid for 
peace Mr. Eisenhower made soon 
after Stalin’s death in the early 
spring of 1953. The second, of more 
far-reaching importance, was the 
President’s appearance at the end of 
the year before the United Nations 
to urge the major powers to co- 
operate in the peacetime develop- 
ment of atomic energy. Yet these 
were exceptions to the main drift of 
his Administration. 

To place the full center of his 
gravity in the Lincolnian tradition, 
President Eisenhower would have 
had to be either what the hour did 
not permit him to be or what his 





temperament prevented him from be. 
ing. Why so? A Lincolmian Presiden. 
cy is political in emphasis. It is con. 
cerned more with substance than 
with form. The manner of a Lin. 
colnian President is highly articu- 
late, highly argumentative, often 
spendthrift, often passionate and 
willful, and always open to the 
charge that the President is bent on 
a “naked usurpation of power.” 

Lincolnianism, furthermore, sees 
the Presidency as being something 
more than an office rooted in law, 
and involving something more than 
a “Chief Executive.” It makes the 
President the nation’s first legislator, 
the sum of its political conscious- 
ness, and the embodiment of such 
consciousness. He not only has a will 
to decide; he holds himself to a 
primary responsibility for the con- 
sequences of his decision. For Lin- 
colnianism puts the Presidency on 
a plane of its own in direct view of 
the people, and in a direct, two-way 
contact with their hopes and de- 
spairs. 

This does not mean that it also 
places the Presidency on a_ plane 
above Congress. It asserts, rather, 
that the Presidency is coequal with 
Congress. Precisely for that reason, 
in its view, he has not only a right 
but a positive duty to contend with 
Congress in those areas where the 
two hold overlapping Constitutional 
mandates. In that contest, addition- 
ally, the Lincolnian concept of the 
Presidency commits itself to the fact 
that the democratic experience is 4 
highly challenging, supremely de- 
manding, often high adventure, that 
the very nature of this drama re- 
quires the use of words in ways that 
will bring them and the actors using 
them into closer touch with the 
realities they represent—that the 
actor, while acting, must reflect upon 
himself acting, must see and sec him 
self seeing, must perform his role 
and meditate on the nature olf the 
role. 


His 1s what the Long Presidency 

had been like; and this, having 
apparently been repudiated in 1952, 
was a style whose imitation the peo 
ple seemed to have forbidden the 
victor. Nor in doing so can the peo 
ple be censured. The Long Presi 
dency had represented a_ radical 
departure from the rhythm o! our 
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history. Always before, a thrust for- 
ward under strong executive leader- 
ship had lasted no more than eight 
years, followed by breathing spells 
of varying length. 

But under the Long Presidency 
there was no such breathing spell. 
There were twenty years of sustained 
exertion in coping with the prob- 
lems of an acute depression, a global 
war, and the containment of Soviet 
attempts at world domination, in- 
cluding the Korean War. Time and 
again, it was as though the mes- 
senger from Marathon had reached 
the last hill before Athens after a 
lung-bursting twenty-two-mile run 
only to find that Athens had moved 
twenty-two miles farther away, and 
that the run had to be resumed. 


ie ir was the White House that 
called for repeated new exertions 
in this long period, it became the 
focal point of every disappointed 
hope. In time, there were enough 
of these to give rise to the argument 
that the White House itself was the 
cause for all that went wrong; and 
that if it were somehow removed from 
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the scene, everything would subside. 
Nor were the Republicans blind 
to this opportunity. Since they had 
been denied access to the White 
House for twenty years, only the 
Congressional forum remained for 
them as a place from which they 
could vie with the Presidency for 
command of the national mind. In 
Congress they could attack not only 
the substance of social policies 
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identified with Roosevelt and Tru- 
man but their Administration as 
well. Here too they could say that 
the demands on the nation would 
be lessened if only our Constitutional 
balance were restored, if only an end 
were put to “executive usurpations 
of power” and Congress retained 
its rightful authority in the man- 
agement of the nation’s affairs. 


The Image of Leadership 


All this formed the theme of the 
1952 Republican campaign. It was 
a campaign in which language it- 
self was skillfully and systematically 
drained of all meaning so that it 
could suit a national mind weary 
of strife and politics. In this cam- 
paign, the Republicans offered, 
paradoxically, a pillbox theory of 
government: a theory that poses 
fixed force against fixed force, de- 
mands unconditional surrender of 
something or other, is committed to 
absolute commitments against al- 
legedly absolute evils; a theory also 
that entrusts the attack to one man 
alone who is supposed to offer the 
image—no more than the image—of 
leadership. General Eisenhower, 
whatever his private view, embraced 
this paradox as a condition for his 
election. 


AS THE victor, Mr. Eisenhower 
was extraordinary. Save for Wash- 
ington and Grant, he was the only 
President-elect who came to the ex- 
ecutive chair with his place in his- 
tory already won. The fame the 
others won came to them as Presi- 
dents. This meant that they had to 
identify themselves with forces in 
motion and give them a distinctly 
personal stamp. But to one in Gen- 
eral Eisenhower’s position, the Pres- 
idency offered little prospect for vast 
new luster. Instead there was the 
danger, as in Grant’s case, of tarnish- 
ing the luster that had already been 
won in a different station. 

How then could a man gather 
such added laurels as lay in being 
President and yet avoid the fate of 
Grant? The solution appeared to 
be in using the Presidency to the 
end of having things “not happen”; 
or of so bearing himself that if they 
did happen, any adversity could be 
traced to a source outside the Presi- 
dent himself. And what were those 
sources? First of all, there was Con- 
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gress. Second, there was the opposi- 
tion party. Third, there was the 
Republican Party. Fourth, there 
were the individual members of the 
Cabinet. 

The act of disconnection from all 
four of these sources that could 
make events “happen” required a 
rationale of some sort. And Buchan- 
anism not only served this need; 
it was a protective cover for other 
needs as well. Through it, the Pres- 
ident could both disconnect him- 
self from the clamorous experiences 
of the Long Presidency and appear 
to respect the 1952 Republican cam- 
paign dogma about “restoring Con- 
gress to its rightful place in govern- 
ment.” 


Back to Whom? 


Yet there were problems. Having 
turned his back on the recent his- 
tory of the Presidency, he still needed 
an apostolic line of Presidential 
succession in which he could locate 
himself. The post-First World War 
offerings of his party—Harding, 
Coolidge, and Hoover—were not 
very promising. For a while, there 
was some hope in attaching him- 
self to the figure of Theodore 
Roosevelt. Mr. Eisenhower tried 
this out in the course of dedicating 
the Theodore Roosevelt home at 
Oyster Bay, New York, as a national 
shrine. Yet T.R., after all, had left 
the Republican Party. He was still 
anathema to the Republican faith- 
ful. He had strewn the political 
literature of the country with too 
many references to his battles with 
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Congress and too many blistering 
talk about “Executive 
usurpation of power.” All this 
required far too much editing of 
history if a connection with him 
could be convincing and comlort- 
able. 

Whereupon all {further relerences 
to T.R. gradually disappeared from 
General Eisenhower's speeches. But 
who could serve in his stead? Abra- 
ham Lincoln, the hero of our great- 
est secular passion play, now was 
drawn in as the official ancestor of 
the Eisenhower Presidency. It is not 
to be inferred that this was a Madi- 
son Avenue suggestion. The man 
who could tell a meeting of Repub- 
lican leaders in Denver shortly be- 
fore his heart attack, “For heaven's 
sake, don’t forget the utility of a 
smile,” had no need for outside ad- 
vice on the art of mass appeal. He 
is, in fact, one of the shrewdest prac- 
titioners of that art this country has 
ever produced. For he knows above 
all other things that self-abnegation, 
especially when it is present in a 
military figure, is a far better road 
to power than any traveled by a 
Nietzschean “will to power.” 


replies to 


W" aT the public got was not a Lin- 
colnian Presidency as it has been 


set forth in these passages. The ob- 
ject of inspiration was not the hard, 
infighting Lincoln—but the man of 
compassion, the great sufferer, the 
man of infinite patience and charity, 
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who forgave all evildoers. This ver- 
sion was particularly adhered to 
alter the President’s illness. 

The first time the technique was 
used was at the beginning of the 
Army-McCarthy hearings, when the 
President was visiting Lincoln’s Ken- 
tucky birthplace. It was there that 
he employed the figure of Lincoln 
to the end of justifying his own 
refusal to intervene personally and 
order a halt to Senator McCarthy’s 
malignant forays against the Army 
and every other conservative institu- 
tion in the land. 

Subsequently, on being informed 
that a grievous wrong had_ been 
committed by any high officer of his 
Administration—from the Vice-Pres- 
ident on down—it was characteristic 
ol the President to remark after the 
event that he “would not have done 
it that way.” But such fruits for his 
Administration as were harvested 
by the wrong were never turned 
down. 

It is claimed, nevertheless, that by 
a well thought-out plan of patience 
and forbearance, Mr. Eisenhower 
isolated or quieted the frenetic mem- 
bers of his own party. This claim, so 
widely made, is demonstrably false. 
What quieted those members was the 
Republican defeat in the Congres- 
sional elections of 1954. Until then, 
the President had stood to one side 
for twenty-one months while Repub- 
lican chairmen of Congressional com- 
mittees went on a rampage. And it 
was only when those chairmanships 
passed into Democratic hands that 
the rioting ceased and order was 
restored in government—an order 
that now redounds to the credit of 
Mr. Eisenhower, though he warned 
the country in the course of the Con- 
gressional election that a Democrat- 
ic victory would mean a “cold war” 
that could paralyze the whole gov- 
ernment. 


Lpioe the Democratic victory in 
1954, the Eisenhower Presidency 
was able to veer away from its ad- 
herence to a rigid Buchananism, but 
it did not embrace full Lincolnian- 
ism. It is true enough that in one 
conspicuous case—the Quemoy and 
Matsu resolution—Lincolnianism was 
carried to an unprecedented length. 
That document, rammed down the 
throats of Congress, authorized the 
President to follow the dictates of 


his own conscience with respect to 
the issue of war and peace in the 
Formosa Strait and gave him a blank 
check such as neither Roosevelt nor 
Truman ever had. 

But with this chief exception, on 
the eve of the President’s heart at. 
tack the new center of gravity for 
his Administration lay somewhere in 
between Buchananism and Lincoln. 
ianism—that is, a Presidency who 
power was sometimes used not to 
promote but to halt the trend of 
events. Eisenhower used this sort ol 
veto power in endeavoring to check 
the trend of war. Seen in this light, 
the Summit meeting at Geneva rep. 
resented a form of this veto—the 
veto, for the time being, of a threat 
of nuclear warfare. But it could not 
of its own force turn the 
events around in the positive «ire 
tion of removing the underlying 
causes of tensions or of exploiting 
the opportunities for “competitive 
coexistence” in post-Geneva divys. 


flow ol 


Back to Buchananism 


There the matter rested when the 
President had his heart attack. 

And now what? 

The logic of another term for an 
Eisenhower Presidency would be to 
draw that Presidency squarely back 
into the Buchanan tradition. For 
the President could not be a brawle 
without endangering his health. He 
could not exercise a twenty-louw- 
hour superintendency over the na- 
tion and the western alliance with- 
out a similar impairment of his 
health. 

He could not lay down ground 
rules for all to follow and pay close 
attention to the way they were fol- 
lowed. He could not cope with the 
central fact of the mid-twentieth 
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century Presidency: that it has taken 
on the nature of the British Cabinet 
in that it holds the initiative in all 
legislation, while Parliament holds 
the true veto power. It takes far 
more energy to invent and initiate 
than it does to veto and negate. And 
it is highly questionable whether 
Mr. Eisenhower will prove equal to 
this sort of strain. 

If not he, then who would hold 
the initiative? Perhaps the Cabinet 
as a collective entity. But this would 
saddle the country with four more 
years Of doubt as to who really is 
to be blamed for miscarriages. The 
effects would be plain enough, but 
the location of blame—the one chiel 
instrument the people have to en- 
sure themselves responsible govern- 
ment—would continue to be passed 
around from high official to high of- 
ficial. Once the leaders of his party 
had used him for their election pur- 
poses, they would have no further 
reason to pay him much heed. They 
would, in all probability, reach out 
for powers that the President’s non- 
performance of his full job would 
lay open to them. Indeed, the likely 
result would be extreme Buchanan- 
ism. Our govermental order would 
present a spectacle of men with great 
responsibilities and no active powers, 
and of other men with great active 
powers and no responsibilities. Is 
such a situation contributory to na- 
tional strength in an hour when the 
Soviet world has launched and is 
making rapid headway with a new 
and massive diplomatic offensive? 

The pose of confidence—‘“con- 
fidence that you can meet the prob- 
lem of the day as it comes up”—has 
an engaging human appeal when it 
is applied to the life of an individual. 
Yet institutions, governments, and 
nations are something more than in- 
dividuals. They need something 
more for survival than positional 
attitudes and reverential beatitudes. 
They need yes-or-no plans of ac- 
tion—not doctrinaire plans, but road 
maps showing where we are, where 
we are going, what to do about it, 
and how to do it. Confidence alone 
does not find the right road. What 
is wanted is provided for only by a 
President who understands, and who 
has the physical endurance to act on 
the understanding, that he is the 
Commander in Chief of our whole 
system for responsible power. 
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THE COMING CAMPAIGN 
ERIC SEVAREID 


- the backwash of Mr. Eisenhow- 
er’s big announcement, Wash- 
ington politicians are concerned with 
two immediate questions: the politi- 
cal fate of Mr. Nixon and the 
President's health as a campaign 
issue. As to the first, events are shap- 
ing faster than expected. Tradi- 
tionally, Presidents running again 
decide on their running mates 
themselves. Mr. Eisenhower would 
not give an outright endorsement of 
Mr. Nixon to run with him again, 
saying in effect that that would be 
decided after he was nominated. 
That seemed to damage Mr. Nixon’s 
prospects. But on March 1, the party 
chairman, Leonard Hall, said Mr. 
Nixon will be the Vice-Presidential 
nominee again. Reporters here have 
learned the hard way to pay more 
attention to Mr. Hall than to Mr. 
Eisenhower in discovering political 
realities, on the basis of a record 
that indicates Mr. Hall and his group 
always get their way with the Presi- 
dent whenever the chips go down. 
In 1954, the President said he was 
against intervening personally in the 
Congessional campaign. When the 
Hall group insisted he do it, he did 
it. In the same campaign the Presi- 
dent said he was against making 
Communism in government an issue. 
Mr. Nixon went ahead and made it 
his own principal issue. The President 
was asked to write a letter approv- 
ing Mr. Nixon’s campaign efforts. 
He wrote the letter. The President 
was on record opposing politics in 
the civil service. His political lieuten- 
ants set up a system whereby names 
for civil-service jobs were funneled 
through the party’s national head- 
quarters. The President went along. 
For weeks, the President ex- 
pressed grave doubts that he would 
run again. The Hall group said he 
would run. He’s running. Without in- 
quiring into the inner reasons for Mr. 
Hall’s remarkable record of success 
with the President in terms of 
prophecy and political tactics, the 
record is there. If, in spite of the 
President's implication of doubt, Mr. 
Hall says there is no doubt that Mr. 
Nixon will be on the ticket, many 
observers are not going to doubt it. 
They‘ve learned their lesson. 


N° the Vice-President issue and 
the health issue are intimately 
connected. Mr. Hall does not want 


the President's health to be an issue. 
His headquarters is starting to try 
to create a public-opinion climate 
which assumes that the risk of non- 
survival or the risk of a nonactive 
President is disposed of—that, in all 
such terms, it is perfectly safe to 
vote for Mr. Eisenhower again. They 
are out to create a public feeling 
that it is improper and low politics 
to question the President's physi- 
cal fitness for the high office. Mr. 
Hall began this process by asserting: 
“The American people simply won't 
stand for tactics of that kind.” 

The Republican plan is to try to 
bury the health issue. Obviously the 
G.O.P. cannot drop Mr. Nixon from 
the ticket, even though aware that 
many voters who are for Eisenhower 
are not for Mr. Nixon as a possible 
President. For to drop Mr. Nixon 
would be to suggest a real concern 
that the President might not survive. 
It would make the President's 
health an indelible, inescapable 
issue. 

Well, the Democratic headquar- 
ters has also made a basic strategic 
decision. It has decided to go full- 
throttle on the health issue, whatever 
Mr. Stevenson or Mr. Kefauver or 
Democratic Senators may say about 
it. They are trying to prevent Mr. 
Hall from getting the jump on them 
in terms of public attitudes, to pre- 
vent him, as they put it, from creat- 
ing a public feeling that Mr. Eisen- 
hower is strong enough to run but 
not strong enough to be criticized. 
They will argue that the President 
himself introduced the issue, made it 
plain his health is the paramount 
question. They claim the President 
is asking the voter to accept him 
as a part-time President. He is ask- 
ing, these Democrats argue, for 
permission to transform the Presi- 
dency into something less than the 
Constitution envisaged or our his- 
tory has supported—and entirely for 
reasons of health. 


S° the wraps are off. The lines 
are drawn for a strange, un- 
precedented battle for the mind of 
the voting public. If these lines hold, 
expect a remorseless battle, one side 
accused of low politics and alarm- 
ism, the other of hypocrisy and de- 
liberate deception. 


(From a broadcast over CBS Radio) 
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AT HOME & ABROAD 


A Talk 


With William Faulkner 


RUSSELL WARREN HOWE 


On February 21, Mr. Howe, New 
York correspondent for the London 
Sunday Times, interviewed William 
Faulkner on recent troubles in the 
South. Here is his report: 


“M’ POSITION is this,” said Mr. 
Faulkner. “My people owned 
slaves and the very obligation we 
have to take care of these people is 
morally bad. It is a position which 
is completely untenable. But I 
would wish now that the liberals 
would stop—they should let us sweat 
in our own fears for a little while. 
If we are pushed by the government 
we shall become an underdog peo- 
ple fighting back because we can do 
nothing else. Our position is wrong 
and untenable but it is not wise to 
keep an emotional people off bal- 
ance. 

“The Negroes have had ninety 
years of that sort of life and now that 
they are winning it would take a 
lot of wisdom to say ‘Go slow.’ Per- 
haps it is too much to ask of them, 
but it is for their own sake. I have 
known Negroes all my life and 
Negroes work my land for me. I 
know how they feel. But now I have 
people who say they are Negroes 
writing to me and saying, ‘You mean 
well for us but please hush. You 
mean good but you do harm.’” 


WoUuLDN’T a’ “go slow” strategy 
* lose some of the ground already 


gained? 

A. I don’t know. I try to think 
of this in the long-term view. Now, 
I grant you that it is bad that there 
should be a minority people who be- 
cause of their color don’t have a 
right to social equality or to justice. 
But it is bad that Americans should 
be fighting Americans. That is what 
will happen because the Southern 


whites are back in the spirit of 1860. 
There could easily be another Civil 
War and the South will be whipped 
again. 

In the long view, the Negro race 
will vanish in three hundred years 
by intermarriage. It has happened 
to every racial minority everywhere, 
and it will happen here. 

Q. What would be the best strat- 
egy for the liberals? 

A. Let the people stop awhile. If 
that girl Autherine Lucy goes back 
to Alabama University . . . she will 
be killed. The N.A.A.C.P. should 
forget about Alabama University. 
It should send people now to the 
Universities of Georgia, Mississippi, 
and South Carolina and let them be 
thrown out of each of those places, 
too, until the white people of the 
South get so sick and tired of being 
harassed and worried they will have 
to do something about it... . 


*The South Is Armed’ 


Q. Have you heard reports of arms 
buying in Tuscaloosa? 

A. Yes. If that girl dies, two or 
three white men will be killed, then 
eight or nine Negroes. Then the 
troops will come in. You know, 
we've never had race riots in the 
South before. They’ve had race riots 
in the North but in the South we 
just have persecution. 

The South is armed for revolt. 
After the Supreme Court decision 
fof May 17, 1954, on school integra- 
tion] you couldn’t get as much as a 
few rounds for a deer rifle in Missis- 
sippi. The gunsmiths were sold out. 
These white people will accept an- 
other Civil War knowing they’re go- 
ing to lose. If the North knew the 
South they would know that this 
is not a theory or a moral conven- 
tion which they are up against but 


a simple fact. I know people who've 
never fired a gun in their lives but 
who've bought rifles and ammuni- 
tion. 

Q. How long do you think it 
will be before the concrete aspects 
of discrimination—in housing, em- 
ployment, enfranchisement, educa. 
tion, social contacts—will have 
disappeared? 

A. In the Deep South, I don't 
know. As it was, in fifteen years the 
Negroes would have had_ good 
schools. Then came the decision of 
the Supreme Court and that will 
mean probably twenty years of trou- 
ble. I think that decision put the 
position of the Negro in the South 
back five years. 

Q. Does that mean that you dis 
approve of the Court decree? 

A. I don’t disapprove it. It had to 
be promulgated and it just repeated 
what was said in January, 1863. If 
white folks had given Negroes proper 
schools there would have been no 
need for the Court’s decision. 

The Negro in the Deep South 
doesn’t want to mix with the white 
man. He likes his own school, his 
own church. Segregation doesn’t 
have to imply inferiority. 


‘Take Off the Pressure’ 


Q. How would you re-educate the 
Southern white to a different way of 
thinking? 

A. First of all, take off the pres- 
sure. Let him see just how untenable 
his position is. Let him see that peo- 
ple laugh at him. Just let him see 
how silly and foolish he looks. Give 
him time—don’t force us. If that 
girl goes back to Tuscaloosa she will 
die. Then the top will blow off. The 
government will send in its troops 
and we shall be back at 1860. They 
must stop pushing these people. The 
trouble is the North doesn’t know 
that country. They don’t know the 
South will go to war. 

Things have been getting better 
slowly for a long time. Only six 
Negroes were killed by whites in 
Mississippi last year, according to 
the police figures. The Supreme 
Court decree came ninety years too 
late. In 1863 it was a victory. In 
1954 it was a tragedy. The same 
thing is happening in South Africa, 
in Algeria. People were too ignorant 
of their fellow man and they real- 
ized his equality too late. This 
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whole thing is not a confrontation 
olf ideologies but of white folks 
against folks not white. It is world- 
wide. We must win the Indians, the 
Malayans, the sixteen million Negro 
Americans and the rest to the white 
camp, make it worth their while. 

Q. Apart from your advice to 
promising Southerners, white and 
black, to get their education out of 
the South, what would your advice 
to an ambitious Negro be—to get 
out of the South altogether? 

\. No, he should stay in the 
South, where we need promising 
people, and be patient. Now is a 
time for calm, but that time will 
pass. The Negro has a right to 
equality. His equality is inevitable, 
an irresistible force, but as I see it 
you've got to take into consideration 
human nature, which at times has 
nothing to do with moral truths. 
Truth says this and the fact says 
that. A wise person says ‘Let's use 
this fact. Let’s obliterate this fact 
first.’ To oppose a material fact with 
a moral truth is silly. 


‘ll Choose Mississippi’ 


Q. The Negroes of Montgomery, the 
capital of Alabama, have been boy- 
cotting the city’s busses since Decem- 
ber 5. Do you think this sort of pas- 
sive resistance is a good idea? 

A. Yes, anything they do is good 
as long as they don’t carry it too far. 
Today the white women of Mont- 
gomery have to go and fetch their 
Negro cooks by car. It is a good step, 
to let the white folks see that the 
world is looking on and laughing at 
them. 

But I don’t like enforced integra- 
tion any more than I like enforced 
segregation. If I have to choose be- 
tween the United States government 
and Mississippi, then I'll choose 
Mississippi. What I’m trying to do 
now is not have to make that deci- 
sion. As long as there’s a middle 
road, all right, I'll be on it. But if it 
came to fighting I’d fight for Mis- 
sissippi against the United States 
even if it meant going out into the 
street and shooting Negroes. After 
all, I’m not going out to shoot Mis- 
sissippians. 

Q. You mean white Mississip- 
pians? 

A. No, I said Mississippians—in 
Mississippi the problem isn’t racial. 
Ninety per cent of the Negroes are 
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on one side with the whites, against 
a handful like me who believe that 
equality is important. 

Q. Some of your remarks could be 
interpreted as disapproval of the 
existence of militant Negro defense 
organizations. How do you feel 
about the N.A.A.C.P.? 

A. That organization is necessary, 
but it must know when to let the 
opponent make the next move. 
Ninety years of oppression and in- 
justice are there, but it is a lot for 
the white man to have to admit. It 
takes an extremely intelligent man 
to stop dead after ninety years of 
wrongdoing, and the Southerner 
isn’t that intelligent. He has to feel 
that what he is doing (when he re- 
forms) is not being forced on him 
but is spontaneous. We have to 
make it so that he fecls that he is 
being not just honest but generous. 
Give him time—right now it’s emo- 
tional and he'll fight because the 
country’s against him. 

Q. In the European press, “go 
slow” is criticized on the grounds 
that the susceptibilities of the perse- 
cuted deserve more consideration 
than the susceptibilities of the perse- 
cutor. How would you answer that 
criticism? 

A. The European critics are right, 
morally, but there is something 
stronger in man than a moral con- 
dition. Man will do certain things 
whether they be right or wrong. 
We know that racial discrimination 
is morally bad, that it stinks, that 
it shouldn't exist, but it does. Should 
we obliterate the persecutor by act- 
ing in a way that we know will send 
him to his guns, or should we com- 
promise and let it work out in time 
and save whatever good remains in 
those white people? 


‘The Negroes Are Right’ 


Q. If the position in the South was 
reversed and the Negroes formed a 
majority which had been persecut- 
ing and murdering a white minority 
for ninety years, would you still say 
“go slow” on reform? 

A. Yes. Yes, I would. But the way 
we see it in the South, the way I see 
it, is that the Negro is in a major- 
ity, because he has the country be- 
hind him. He could have the sup- 
port of the Federal army. 

Q. Then you don’t advise delays 
as an expedient because the Negro 





is outnumbered by over two to one 
in the South? 

A. No. Take the case of Au- 
therine Lucy. I say she shouldn’t go 
back to Tuscaloosa not because 
she’ll be one against a mob of two 
thousand—there’ll be a hundred mil- 
lion Americans behind her—but be- 
cause she'll be killed. 

The Negroes are right—make sure 
you've got that—they’re right. But 
March 1 at Tuscaloosa is not a 
moral condition, it’s a question ol 
fact. I’ve always been on their [the 
Negroes’] side, but if there’s no mid- 
dle ground, if people like me have 
got to choose, then I’m on the side 
of Mississippi. 

I will go on saying that the 
Southerners are wrong and _ that 
their position is untenable, but if I 
have to make the same choice Robert 
E. Lee made then I'll make it. My 
grandfather had slaves and he must 
have known that it was wrong, but 
he fought in one of the first regi- 
ments raised by the Confederate 
Army, not in defense of his ethical 
position but to protect his native 
land from being invaded. 

Q. Do you believe regional loyalty 
is a good quality? 
A. Well, you 

something. 

Q. What about your belief in the 
principles expressed in your books? 

A. I shouldn’t be betraying them. 
My Negro boys down on the planta- 
tion would fight against the North 
with me. If I say to them “Go get 
your shotguns, boys,” they'll come. 

Q. The churches are segregated 
in the South. Don’t you think the 
churches could do much to improve 
the South by sticking to Christian 
principles? 

A. They could do much more but 
they are afraid to open their mouths. 
The Catholics have made a few 
moves. 

Q. Is the basic cause of race prej- 
udice economic, in your opinion? 

A. Absolutely. To produce cotton 
we have to have a system of peon- 
age. That is absolutely what is at 
the bottom of the situation. 

Q. Are the psychological ration- 
alizations for prejudice something 
grafted onto the economic root? 

A. Yes. I would say that a planter 
who has a thousand acres wants to 
keep the Negro in a position of debt 
peonage and in order to do it he 


must believe in 
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is going to tell the poor class of 
white folks that the Negro is going 
to violate his daughter. But all he 
wants at the back of it is a system 
of peonage to produce his cotton at 
the highest rate of profit. 

Q. Do you see the basic problem 
as one of re-education? 

A. Yes, whites and Negroes must 
be re-educated to the issue. The 
most important thing is good schools. 
The trouble is that Southern white 
people are not interested in schools. 
Only the Negro cares about educa- 
tion. If we had good schools we 
could get good teachers. 

Q. Isn’t it Utopian to hope for 
a high standard of schools in a rural 
community? 

A. Yes, it’s a Utopian dream, but 
it must be a good dream _ because 
there’s always been someone to 
dream it. 


‘The Heritage of Man’ 


Q. Do you agree that the ambi- 
tion spur provided by persecution 
has made the Negro potentially the 
more capable of the two “races” in 
the South? 

A. Certainly. He’s calmer, wiser, 
more stable than the white man. 
To have put up with this situation 
so long with so little violence shows 
a sort of greatness. Suppose two 
Negroes had murdered a white Em- 
mett Till—there would have been a 
flood of emotionalism. The Negro 
rose above his anger. He knows that 
the problem [of his equality] will 
be solved because it must be. But 
these ignorant white people have 
got to be let alone so that they can 
think that they are changing on 
their own initiative. 

The poor white man knows that 
although the Negro can only buy 
the worst land, has bad tools and 
inferior livestock, he can make a 
living better than white men could. 
With a little more social, economic, 
and educational equality the Negro 
will often be the landlord and the 
white man will be working for him. 
And the Negro won’t come out on 
top because of anything to do with 
the race but because he has always 
gotten by without scope—when they 
are given scope they use it fully. The 
Negro is trained to do more than a 
white man can with the same limita- 
tions. 

The vices that the Negro has have 
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been created in him by the white 
man, by the system. He will make 
his own contribution to our society. 
Already his music and poetry have 
passed to the white man, and what 
the white man has done with them 
is not Negro any more but some- 
thing else. ; 

There is no such thing as an 
“Anglo-Saxon” heritage and an 
African heritage. There is the herit- 
age of man. Nothing is extinct in 
any race, only dormant. You are 
brave and tough when you have to 
be. You are intelligent when the 
age demands it. There are all things 
in like degree in all races. 

Q. How is it for a man like you 
to live in Mississippi? 

A. I get a lot of insulting and 


The Fight 





threatening letters and telephone 
calls since I established my posi- 
tion. The tragic thing is that some 
of them come from Negroes. At 
least they say they’re Negroes. It 
isn’t just a solidarity of race—you 
get doctors and lawyers and preach- 
ers and newspaper editors and some 
Negroes too, all grouped against a 
few liberals like me. People phone 
me up to threaten my life at three 
or four in the morning—they’'re 
usually drunk by then. 

Q. Do you carry a gun? 

A. No. My friends say I ought 
to carry a pistol. But I don’t think 
anyone will shoot me, it would cause 
too much of a stink. But the other 
liberals im my part of the country 
carry guns all the time. 


Over America’s Fourth ‘R’ 


WILLIAM LEE MILLER 


5 CURRENT religious revival is 
full of patriotism, and nowhere 
more urgently than in the effort to 
teach the “fourth R”—religion—in 
the public schools. 

“These troubled times,” declared 
the New York Board of Regents in 
1954, “. . . call for the teaching of 
‘Piety and Virtue’ in the schools, and 
of that dependence upon Almighty 
God so clearly recognized in the 
Declaration of Independence, the 
Constitution of the United States, 
the Constitution of the State of New 
York, and in the pronouncements 
of the great leaders of our country.” 
Just where the Federal Constitution 
so clearly recognizes dependence on 
Almighty God the Regents did not 
say, but in these troubled times 
that may not be the kind of ques- 
tion one should ask. 

The Florida State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Thomas D. 
Bailey, last fail proposed a state- 
wide plan to give religious train- 
ing in the public schools, arguing 
that it is “impossible to teach democ- 
racy in a Godless atmosphere.” At 
about the same time, in the godly 
atmosphere of Jersey City, former 








Mayor John V. Kenny proposed that 
lessons in Protestantism, Judaism, 
and Roman Catholicism be given to 
the appropriate children in the city’s 
public schools. He said such a move 
would help to fight juvenile delin- 
quency. 

Back in 1951, W. Kingsland Macy, 
then one of the thirteen members 
of the New York Board of Regents, 
which has supervision over the pub- 
lic schools in the state, had a similar 
idea: He urged that successful com- 
pletion of a course in religion be 
made a prerequisite for graduation. 
The reception given General Mac- 
Arthur on his return showed that 
the nation wanted godliness, Mr. 
Macy said, and educators should 
“shift their emphasis from erudition 
to the teaching of true values...” 


The ‘Guiding Statement’ 


The most significant expression of 
this desire for piety and virtue in 
the schools is the development of 
a form of literature known as the 
“guiding statement” for teachers. 
The one for the Los Angeles schools, 
with a genial Southern Californian 
syncretism, starts off with versions of 
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the Golden Rule from seven dif- 
ferent religions, including Taoism, 
Sikhism, and Hinduism. The San 
Diego statement lists “the existence 
of God” as the basic assumption 
underlying “loyalty to American 
Ideals.” A statement called “the 
Basic Structure for the Study of the 
Fundamental Principles of Civic 
Ethics,” proposed in 1954 for special 
classes at the junior-high-school level 
in the Indianapolis public schools, 
even provides an interfaith, all- 
American public-school definition of 
God. 

These attempts are the most recent 
phase of the long, perplexing strug- 
gle over religion, morality, and pub- 
lic education. Heretofore, the main 
focus of controversy has been the 
intricate problem of “released time” 
(letting pupils be taught religion 
by their own religious groups on 
school time). 

The “released time” debate con- 
cerned the way schools might co- 
operate in the churches’ teaching of 
their own children; the present de- 
bate concerns the way religion and 
morality might be taught in civics 
and history classes—and maybe even 
in home economics and girls’ gym— 
of the public school itself. The big- 
gest furor on the issue has been in 
New York City and State. 


The Great Electrician 


Last June, after a series of very 
devotional recommendations by the 
State Board of Regents, the New 
York City superintendents issued 





their proposed “guiding statement.” 
This document explained how and 
why teachers should inculcate the 
ubiquitous “moral and _ spiritual 
values.” That much was all right. 
But along with unexceptionable 
afirmations about the worth of the 
individual were others: “.'. . the 
public schools must reinforce the 
program of the home and church 
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in strengthening belief in God,” and 
“, . . Identify God as the ultimate 
source of natural and moral law.” 
These caused an uproar. 

The statement went on to suggest 
how teachers in the various disci- 
plines could get these points across 
to students, and it found oppor- 
tunities all over the place. In science 
and mathematics, for example, “. . . 
consideration of the vastness and the 
splendor of the heavens, the marvels 
of the human body and mind, the 
beauty of nature, the mystery of 
photosynthesis, the mathematical 
structure of the universe, . . . can- 
not do other than lead to humble- 
ness before God’s handiwork. .. .” In 


y industrial arts, “the composition of 


metals, the grain and the beauty of 
woods, the ways of electricity and 
the characteristic properties of the 
materials used, invariably give rise 
to speculation about the planning 
and the orderliness of the natural 
world and the marvelous working of 
a Supreme Power.” 


sym RESPONSE of the “three faiths” 
to this guiding statement must 
have come as something of a jolt to 
those who want a common American 
religious front. The Roman Catho- 
lic Archdiocese promptly supported 
the statement: the Protestant Coun- 
cil of the City of New York, 
representing a constituency that 
ranced from strong supporters to 
strong opponents, debated awhile 
and finally made some comments 
that were partly annreciative but 
mostlv critical: the New York Board 
of Rabbis solidly opposed it, issued 
a negative analysis of it, and organ- 
ized concerted preaching against it 
in the city’s temples and synagogues. 

In New York City the number 
of Catholics and Jews is so large 
(fifty-two and twenty-five per cent 
of the population, resnectivelv) that 
the nature of the major religious 
groups is made inescapablv ap- 
parent. It is possible to see very 
clearly that each of the “three 
faiths” is really a quite different 
nhenomenon from the others. They 
are not, as tolerance literature some- 
times suggests, just three indiscrim- 
inable outlets selling three slightly 
different brands of the one basic 
product, religion. They differ, to 
continue this unfortunate metaphor, 


not only in brand names but also"in 
= 





marketing and packaging, and even 
in the contents of the packages. 
Many Christians, accustomed to a 
more or less doctrinal religion and 
to a more or less dominant status 
in society, had a hard time under- 
standing the Jewish opposition to 
the New York guiding statement— 





particularly because the opposition 
was unanimous. Orthodox, Conserva- 
tive, and Reform Jews stood side 
by side, and rabbis of quite widely 
differing positions in other matters 
joined together, five hundred strong, 
to preach against the statement 
throughout the city. “And they say 
we are monolithic!” remarked a be- 
mused Catholic priest. 

The universal and doctrinal char- 
acter of Christianity, especially Ca- 
tholicism, bumped squarely against 
the communal and ritualistic charac 
ter of Judaism. A Catholic, with his 
commitment to a fully worked-out, 
intellectually formulated truth for 
all men, may try to get as much of 
that truth as possible taught where- 
ever he can—as for example to ev- 
ery child in the schools: “Because 
we are convinced that moral and 
spiritual values have their ultimate 
source in God and are meaningless 
without God,” said the Archdiocesan 
statement, “we are anxious to see 
God given due recognition in our 
public schools.” But for a Jew, the 
formulations of theology do not 
have the same authority, and reli- 
gious words are not so easily sepa- 
rated from the context of the ritual 
and history of the group. The Jew’s* 
faith centers instead in a whole 
fabric of historic observances of a 
particular law by a particular com- 
munity. “We deny,” said the rabbis, 
“that a non-Jewish teacher, however 
deeply devoted he may be to his own 
faith, can conscientiously and prop- 
erly teach Jewish children the 
fundamentals of their faith .. .” 


4 ban New YorK controversy made 
plain another important fact, 
overlooked in much interfaithism: 
There is a big difference between 
being in the majority and in the 
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minority. It is easier to settle for a 
religious stew if the meat of one’s 
own faith determines the dominant 
favor. In the nineteenth century, 
when Roman Catholics were a small 
minority, they led the fight against 
religion in the public schools be- 
cause they knew it would have a 
Protestant taste to it. Their situa- 
tion has changed. But the Jewish 
community has an ancient aware- 
ness of the situation of a religious 
minority from long years of ex- 
perience with Christian majorities 
und their “truth.” It knows that 
public religion tends to include 
more what Christians think Jews be- 
lieve than what Jews do in fact be- 
lieve. In this period when religion 
is surrounded with a rosy glow of 
popularity, the Jew may enter the 
reminder that for a child in the 
minority, religion can be a very un- 
comfortable business. 

Plenty of others joined in opposi- 
tion to the New York City guiding 
statement: the Society for Ethical 
Culture, some Unitarian ministers, 
the United Parents Association, the 
New York Civil Liberties Union, 
Americans for Democratic Action, 
and the Teachers Guild. The New 
York Board of Education was to 
have adopted the superintendents’ 
guiding statement last fall, but it has 
not done so. As of this writing, 
the statement is still being reworked 
in an attempt to meet the various 
objections. The Board of Education 
may never adopt it. 


Cornerstones, Founding Fathers 


This New York eftort has been 
marked throughout by a devoutly 
celebrational tone. The various reso- 
lutions and statements are full of 
exalted phrases about  Lincoln’s 
“sublime thought,” the “unequaled 
clarity” of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and the “solemn words” 
of the Constitution. The first sen- 
tence of the first pronouncement on 
the subject by the Board of Re- 


gents, in 1951, reads: “Belief in and 
dependence on Almighty God was 
the very cornerstone upon which 
our Founding Fathers builded.” The 
New York City superintendents 
quote a version of this same thought 
in their guiding statement. The 
Board of Regents themselves were so 
taken with it that last March they 
issued a new document, quoting it 
again and expatiating on it by citing 





reverently some brief, familiar, and 
olten peripheral references to God 
and Values from the Supreme Court, 
the Constitution of New York State, 
President Eisenhower, and the dol- 
lar bill. They also found quotations 
from the Declaration of Independ- 
ence (“. . . endowed by their Crea- 
tor ...”), Washington (“The event 
is in the hand of God”), Lincoln 


(“. . . with firmness in the right as 
God gives us to see the right .. .”), 
Woodrow Wilson (“God helping 
me .. .”), Benjamin’ Franklin 
(“. . . God governs in the affairs of 
men ."), and Thomas Jefferson 


(“I have sworn upon the altar of 
a Pee, 

The phrase the Regents picked 
to describe this new education, 
“Piety and Virtue,” with its staid, 
upright, classically Roman _ over- 
tones, reflects the traditional and 
nostalgic flavor of the whole effort. 
America is seeking eagerly for a 
“faith” to match the Communists’; 
the nation is trying to find, all at 
once and in a hurry, religion, moral- 
ity, and a heritage. (The word 
“heritage” ranks almost with “cru- 









sade” as a symbol of our period.) 
Just as millions of Americans are 
reading eagerly about the American 
past, so they are also gathering in 
large numbers in the churches and 
talking everywhere about moriulity. 
The trouble with this otherwise’ 
praiseworthy development is that 
it tends to take_short cuts, avoiding 
the hard paths by which that na. 
tional enrichment it rightly seeks 
could be achieved. 


: ion morality-plugging, — religion- 
mentioning, heritage-promoting 
spirit does not attain its own “mor 
al and spiritual” aims because in 
order to attain them there must 
be something of just that critical 
alertness which that spirit has 
excluded. Take morality: Surely any 
real moral development involves not 
just learning Boy Scout laws bv rote 
but the training of an independent 
ability to make ethical evaluations. 
This Week magazine says, “Let's Put 
Pride Back In Our American History 
Books.”” But pride in America can- 
not just be stuck in by fiat. 
Finally, it is no help to religion 
for the country to develop a kind 
of compulsory religiosity in which 
religion becomes almost a fad, and 
loyalty to God, to country, and to 
Yale get all mixed together in one 
pious, virtuous, conforming formula. 
There is no gain for the angels when 
membership in one of the “three 
faiths” becomes a matter ol 
convention or even—as with the man 
who notices that church affiliation 
seems to make one less of a security 
risk—of prudential calculation. It 
is, in fact, a real and present danger 
to religion. Where everybody is 
“religious” nobody is religious. 


social 


a there are those almos: for- 
gotten folks, the nonbelicvers, 
the semibelievers, and the unaffiliated 
believers. But in the guiding »tate- 
ment one finds this passage: “. . . as 
a rule the American teacher is reli- 
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gious in character, in action, and in 
belief. He belongs to a church or 
synagogue. . . .” As a statement of 
fact this may be true, but one can 
almost hear a voice muttering, “He'd 
better, or else. .. .” 


Thin Soup 


The New York effort represents ‘ 


quite clearly all three salient as- 
sumptions of the current national 
religion: that there is an essential 
common core of “religion” in Amer- 
ica, that morality depends upon it, 
and that Americanism depends upon 
it. Each of the three needs to be 
challenged, on religious as well as 
nonreligious grounds. 

The liberal Catholic magazine 
Commonweal said it doubted wheth- 
er a “religion of the least common 
denominator” could fill the religious 
vacuum in the schools; the New 
York Civil Liberties Union predicted 
that the result would be a “vague 
theism”; the New York Board of 
Rabbis said, “. . . some teachers are 
bound to become missionaries for 
their own religious convictions. . . . 
Other teachers will, no doubt, be- 
come advocates of a watered, mean- 
ingless ‘public school religion,’ gloss- 
ing over differences among religious 
groups which stem from vitally im- 
portant convictions. . . . [making] 
little more than a collection of 
platitudes and truisms.” 

A supporter of “common Amer- 
ican beliefs” might say that thin 
soup is better than none, but that’s 
one of the chief mistakes: to think 
any “religion” whatever is good. If 
what one seeks is depth, then teach- 
ing shallowness won’t help. 

The public school cannot possibly 
rise any higher in teaching of religion 
than the general opinion of the 
community: Its religious platitudes 
would become an official ideology. 
Teachers, untrained in_ religion, 
would be called upon to teach or 
“recognize” it; political agencies, 
chosen on nonreligious grounds, 
would formulate the core religion. 
Of the results of that process we al- 
ready have a sample in the Regents’ 
literature, and it’s not encouraging. 


a PROBLEMS of reducing a deep 

and determinant faith to a pub- 
lic-school religion are acute with all 
denominations, and particularly with 
the Roman Catholics. On the basis 
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of their understanding that some 
basic truths are available to the nat- 
ural reason of every man, unaided 
by revelation, they may suggest that 
some of these—Cod and the natural 
law, for example—be taught in the 
general schools. But in a_non- 
Catholic American environment, 
with all its pressures toward what 
a Catholic would call “indifferent- 


\ism,” the teaching of those “com- 


mon beliefs” soon would certainly 
imply to many students a shoulder- 
shrugging conclusion that one re- 
ligion that contained these basic 
beliefs was quite as good as another. 
These common beliefs, taught to 
everybody in the schools, would 
tend to become the important ones, 
and the particular doctrinal or in- 
stitutional forms in which they were 
embodied would become, by im- 
plication, secondary. When the 
teaching moved ever so. slightly 
toward that conclusion, the Roman 
Catholics would be the first and 
most emphatic to withdraw support 
of the program. 

, Maybe it is better, gradually and 
where appropriate and in accord 
with levels of maturity, to let stu- 
dents make the exhilarating dis- 
covery that though each position can 
find in itself the basis for living with 
others, our differences, happily, are 
great and important. 


‘A Misty Middle Range’ 


A chief reason for the effort to have 
basic American religion taught is 
its allegedly essential relation to 
morality. “The American people,” 
said the first sentence of the New 
York superintendents’ guiding state- 
ment, “are, characteristically, a re- 


ligious people who derive their ac- 
cepted moral and spiritual values 
from religion.” Americans are very 
much concerned with the morality 
of their children, and many insist 
that moral principles necessarily 
depend upon réligion. But other 
Americans, with equal vigor, say, 
“No. Morality can and should be 


taught independently of religion.” 
That’s the heart of the fight. 

In America it is common to equate 
religion and morality: Religion is 
“doing good”; “It was a Christian 
thing to do.” The result is a kind 
of misty middle range, where ideals 
and doctrines, religion and morality, 
blend into something called “spirit- 
ual and moral values.” This is a 
confusion. They are really two 
separate though intimately related 
questions, in the public schools as 
elsewhere. One has to do with the 
teaching of religion; the other has 
to do with moral training. They 
aren’t the same. True, the attempt at 
moral training may often involve 
religion; for example, a counselor 
must of course appeal to what is 
there in an _ individual student, 
which sometimes would include his 
religious faith, But that is not the 
same as having the whole society, 
through its public schools, formally 
commit itself to the claim that 
morality must be linked to religion. 

The fact that there are good men 
who are not religious—and, un- 
fortunately, vice versa—is plain for 
all to see, and it is fully taken care 
of in the believer’s understanding ol 
the broad and mysterious purposes 
of God. To pretend otherwise, to 
make religion and morality rigidly 
related, denies the higher and subtler 
doctrines of faith. It also tends to 
add to the unpleasant tendency to 
justily religion on the basis of serv- 
ices rendered, a pervasive and dubi- 
ous theme in the “religious revival.” 


The Wonder Pill 


The Regents’ 1951 statement said 
that Americans’ belief in God is “the 
best security against the dangers of 
these difficult days.” “We believe,” 
they said of their moral and spiritual 
program, “that such is the best way 
of insuring that this government 
and our way of life shall not perish 
from the earth.” Just as the appeal 
to the individual in popular religion 
now tends to say that it will do use- 
ful things—give success, happiness, 
peace of mind, peace of soul, peace 
with God—so the appeal to the na- 
tion is that religion will solve op- 
pressing problems: answer juvenile 
delinquency, give security against 
Communism, create a moral fiber 
for the nation. Religion is recom- 
mended because, like Chesterfields, 
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it satisfies. It is promoted for its 
helpfulness in meeting pre-existing 
needs and desires; a possibility that 
it might transform, criticize, or ne- 
gate those desires is not included. 
The support that religion is sup- 
posed to give to morality is usually 
mixed with its alleged contribution 
to patriotism. An editorial in the 





politically reactionary Catholic news- 
paper the Brooklyn Tablet, for ex- 
umple, said of the sermons by New 
York rabbis: “Many people are com- 
ing to the conclusion that the organ- 
ized opposition to God and morality— 
but not to anti-God and immorality— 
is a revelation of a bias which bodes 
no good for our Country.” The edi- 
torial also links anti-God here to the 
same in the lands under the control 
of Communists—or, as the Tablet 
would usually say, the “atheistic 
Communists.” The editorial assures 
the paper’s readers that the “anti- 
God drive in education” does not 
represent the feeling of the Jewish 
people, but it leaves the rabbis stand- 
ing right out there against God, 
morality, the Board of Superintend- 
ents, our country’s welfare, and the 
Tablet. 

A popular evangelist used to shout 
that the Communists would “pull 
lown God from the skies.” Some 
listeners might be impelled to ask 
what kind of a papier-maché God 
it was Whom the Communists could 
pull down so easily. Now similarly 
minded folks talk about the “God- 
less public schools.” God's welfare 
seems strangely dependent on the 
success of their own program. The 
crusade against Godless Communism 
ind the crusade against Godless 
schools become one. The nation’s 
welfare and God’s are bound up in 
both, and the speakers themselves 
turn out to be, by obvious inference, 
the pro-God forces, marching to 
battle shouting, “Courage, God, we 
come.” 


apse a much more sophisticated 


position may make too close a 
link of religion to morality and 
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Americanism. ne Christian educa- 
tor, arguing against “secularism” in 
the public schools, says that without 
the belief in God and the soul our 
human values will eventually disap- 
pear. But even those who find some 
force in the argument may want to 
question its defensive and apologetic 
form: It starts off on the wrong foot, 
arguing from morality to religion 
rather than from religion to moral- 
ity. It tends to start with values 
taken for granted and then to argue 
that religion is their necessary sup- 
port. Sometimes it seems to say to a 
reluctant world, “If you want your 
lovely civilization and your nice mo- 
rality you have to take our tired old 
religion, too. Christianity and Juda- 
ism are the pill society must take to 
get the sugar coating of moral vir- 
tues and national strength.” 

The place for believers to begin 
is not with results but with faith 
and truth. Otherwise, the truth is 
tailored to fit function, and out of 
religious faith only that part is se- 
lected which surely does serve the 
particular purposes it has been pre- 
sented to fulfill. 

Faith in God should be a source 
not only of support but also of criti- 
cism of conventional morality and 
patriotism. Christian faith should 
be, in a measure, independent even 
of the “Christian civilization” it 
helped to form. Surely the believers 
should be the first to insist that 
punils in school should not learn a 
legalistic religious morality and re- 
ligious patriotism that their adult 
religious life will have to undo and 
contradict. 


The Limits of Secularism 


Opponents of the New York guiding 
statement, oddly enough, sometimes 
speak in words that, to a reader of 
the Regents’ and superintendents’ 
literature, have a familiar ring: “We 
must never forget,” said a rabbi in 
Brooklyn, “that the separation of 
church and state is the very founda- 
tion stone upon which the super- 
structure of our American democ- 
racy has been builded.” There is 
that foundation stone again, and 
with it, elsewhere, the Constitution, 
the Supreme Court, and the Found- 
ing Fathers. Only this time they are 
invoked not for their Godliness but 
for their insistence upon a separa- 
tion of church and state, 


When a freshman religion class 
writes“about the various denomina- 
tions and religious groups in Ameri- 
ca, the student who writes about the 
Baptists explains that the Baptist 
heritage of Roger Williams and re- 
ligious freedom is America’s own; 
the Presbyterian says that the 
American form of government, rep- 
resentative and tripartite, is molded 
on the Presbyterian, and that the 
Constitution is full of a Calvinist 
and Presbyterian sense of the need 
to check and balance human sinful- 
ness; the Congregationalists find the 
American pattern set by the Puritans 
and the Congregational New Eng- 
land town meeting; the Catholic 
writes that the founding documents 
are based upon the Catholic doc- 
trine of natural law, which, for ex- 
ample, Jefferson got from the Catho- 
lic Bellarmine; the Unitarian, having 
read a book by A. Powell Davies, ex- 
plains that the deist-Unitarian heri- 
tage, shared by Tom Paine, Jeffer- 
son, Lincoln, and almost everybody 
important, is America’s true. reli- 
gion; and so it goes. There is a cor- 
nerstone in every corner. 

Much writing about America’s 
religious heritage is less an attempt 
to understand the past than to shape 
the present by a selective appeal to 
the past. The position many op- 
ponents of the guiding statement 


want to promote is that religion is , 
strictly a matter for home and (Yr 


church, to be left out of the school, 
where it may create “divisive inter- 
group tension,” be unfair to the un- 
believer, and harm the role of the 
school as a “builder of American 
democracy.” 

To each side of the debate its own 
propositions seem _ perfectly self- 
evident, and the answer relatively 
easy. The proponents say, “Well, for 
heaven’s sake, we simply want God 
and the moral law recognized in the 





schools. Who could object to that?” 

The opponents, with equal in- 
genuousness, say, “We just want re- 
ligion left in church where it be- 
longs, and not put in school where 
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it is divisive and out of place—a per- 
fectly obvious American position.” 
But the intensity of feeling on both 
sides shows that the struggle is real, 
and that, speaking of “spiritual and 
moral values,” both sides have some 
important ones they are guarding. 
No simple, purist answer to the 
problem will suffice. 


je in the debate tend to 

cut both ways. For example, there 
may be a conflict of authority, baf- 
fling to the child, between a_non- 
rcligrous parent and a Bible-quoting 
teacher who finds God in the grain 
of wood. But there also may be the 
same between a devout parent who 
tells her child that religion under- 
girds all of life and a teacher whose 
consideration of life is antiseptically 
free of any religious understanding. 

Much Christian polemic, full of 
that theologian’s cuss word “secu- 
larism,” overstates its case. The over- 
whelming majority of Christians in 
America, no doubt, do not believe 
what some spokesmen seem to say, 
that “secularism” is a bad thing. 
Most Americans, religious or not, 
want secular politics, without any 
churchly parties; they want secular 
public schools, not committed to 
any doctrine or under any religious 
control. But the religious man stops 
there; he does not want secular men 
and secular children. 

The adamant opponents of every 
“breach” in the “wall” between 
church and state sometimes do not 
realize the position of the adherent 
of a doctrinal religion. His faith is 
not just a private, incidental, and 
peripheral matter of taste, a quaint 
hangover, adding a bit of color to 
our pluralistic democracy, like the 
costumes of national backgrounds 
worn on U.N. Day. Rather, his faith 
is a total world view, and the fact 
that his child spends five days every 
week being taught important mat- 
ters in a determinedly secular at- 
mosphere raises problems. 

The opponents of the guiding 
statement tend to be devotees of ag- 
gressively “democratic” philosophies, 
full of praise for the “public” con- 
trol of the schools. But it is from the 
public, after all—the very democratic 
public—that the current pressure for 
religion in the schools is mainly com- 
ing. 

Mrs. Agnes Meyer says that the 
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pressure is from “clericalists” bent 
on taking over the schools for re- 
ligion and destroying separation of 
church and state. But many phases 
of the present religious pressures are 
not clerical in origin at all, but 
distinctly part of a kind of popular 
layman’s religion, embarrassing to 
theologians and serious clergymen. 
It isn’t very “sectarian,” either, 
which is another epithet in the lex- 
icon of the opponents; most of it 
is a general, over-all, nonsectarian 
religiosity, which is part of what is 
wrong with it. 

Most of the opponents of the guid- 
ing statement come out of liberal, 
democratic, and pragmatic social 
philosophies suspicious of what they 
would call “absolutes.” Perhaps in 
their fight they need to be more 
pragmatic, and less devoted to an 
“absolute principle” of separation 
which, rightly dividing church from 
state, wrongly tries to separate re- 
ligion from the areas of life into 
which devout believers inevitably 
will bring it. 


The Job Is Teaching 


The question has, as one might 
guess, been talked about by experts. 
Formidable groups of them have 
been meeting under the aegis of the 
American Council on Education 
and, after the habit of experts, 
making studies. They incline to- 





ward this position: You can’t 
and shouldn’t teach as true any 
common core of American religious 
beliefs; at the same time, you can’t 
and shouldn’t eject all mention of 
religion from the schools. Instead, 
they suggest “the factual study of 
religion.” 

One _ of the facts—about religion 
is that it is a field in-which people 
do not stop with, or agree upon, the 
facts about religion. They go on to 
make personal commitments one way 
or another. That raises the most emo- 
tional and touchy problems. It isn’t 
easy to deal with religion, even “ob- 





jectively,” for young and impression- 
able minds in the mixed and nonre- 
ligious school. There are high schools, 
we are told, that felt they had to 
drop teaching about the Reforma- 
tion from the history course because 
pressures were so great. 

Practically, local schools deal 
with, or avoid dealing with, reli- 
gion in a large variety of ways: What 
happens in Little Rock will be dif- 
ferent from what happens in Jersey 
City. Those differences, reflecting 
the different composition of com- 
munities, will and maybe even 
should continue. But surely every 
school ideally ought to be able to 
do its own job—to teach. The one 
subject of religion, despite its pecul- 
iar difficulties, shouldn’t be taboo. 
Teachers of history should bring in 
the influence of religion wherever it 
is appropriate to the teaching of 
history; social-studies classes should 
be able to tell about religious in- 
stitutions as well as about banks 
and factories. The American Coun- 
cil studies show that in some 
places classes can develop as a project 
the study of the different faiths 
with what all admit are very good 
results. 

Perhaps the teacher, who is the 
one who really has to work with the 
problem, should not be pressured 
either into or out of dealing with 
religion. Many teachers will con- 
tinue to stay miles away from the 
subject of religion, fearful of angry 
calls from parents. But it ought to 
be possible for teachers who are 
competent to do it to approach reli- 
gion in a way appropriate to the 
general school: not to teach for 
commitment but for knqwledge and 
understanding. Information, __yes. © 
Proselytizing, no. ~+ ~ 
“Theta the same as “putting 
God in the schools.” The public 
school didn’t bring “secularism” to 
America, and it won’t and can’t 
bring “religion.” These are the con- 
sequences of more profound events. 
The question about the whole reli- 
gious “revival” nowadays is how 
much of it will be exhausted in the 
shallow surface of popular religiosity 
—and how much of it may run 


deeper. The place that question will 
be settled is not in the public schools 
but, for 
churches. 

It is in the churches that a defi- 


the most part, in the 
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nite religious content can be taught, 
with authority and commitment. 
Such religion as may legitimately 
come into the school will come, as 
“secularism” does, not by the fiat of 
a board of education but in the un- 
derlying assumptions of some devot- 
ed teachers. Any true influence of 
religion on the school—and on the 
society, for that matter—must take 
such long ways around. 


_— often say the public 
schools are the “battleground 
of democracy,” or something like 
that. Usually, frightened by the im- 
plications of the statement, they 
propose some massive attack to win, 
and thus end, the battle. Some 
wrongly make religion a dogmatic 
set of propositions instead of a faith; 
others wrongly make democracy an 
anti-dogmatic dogma instead of a 
political process; both may try to 
force their positions onto the chil- 
dren in school. But in a nation of 
many faiths the public schools will 
also remain mixed. 

The real ways faith and democ- 
racy are learned are hard and long, 
in their very nature not to be forced. 
And one thing is sure about “moral 
and spiritual values,” whatever they 
are: They have to be paid for. 

If such payment is made and such 
long ways taken, committed religion 
and noncommittal democracy need 
not clash. Profound religion, like 
democracy, wants no compulsion, 
for a voluntary decision is of its es- 
sence. It doesn’t go well in mix- 
tures and stews, for its specific af- 
firmations are crucial to it. It can’t 
be talked about at every drop of an 
eraser—nothing would more surely 
drive kids away from religion than 
to have it rammed at them in every 
course from math to basketball. And 
it can’t be won too easily. Young 
people are often not too hard to per- 
suade but too easy; they take posi- 
tions and choose up sides before 
they know what they are talking 
about. A good teacher in the public 
schools may do religion a service by 
holding back the headlong rush to 
take positions and set beliefs, indi- 
cating that there is vastly more to 
the subject of religion than can pos- 
sibly be dealt with in the public 
school. Maybe that’s what those 
parents who are eager for a heri- 
tage also need to learn. 
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The Changing Temper 
Of Britain’s Labour Party 


HUGH MASSINGHAM 


— has been too long a capi- 
talists’ citadel is now going to 
be made not only a Commons’ 
House but a house of the common 
people.” 

The British Labour Party has just 
celebrated its fiftieth anniversary 
and the words quoted above are 
taken from the brave days of 1906, 
when British Socialism erupted onto 
the political scene by getting twenty- 
nine of its candidates into the House 
of Commons. The faded photographs 
of the period still preserve for us 
something of the strangeness and 
excitement of those times. There, in 
the center, is Keir Hardie, still the 
patron saint of the party—a solid, 
bearded man, who sits as if carved 
out of stone, his heavy boots planted 
firmly on the ground. To his right 
is Arthur Henderson—a quiet, in- 
ward, slightly suspicious man. Be- 
side him is Ramsay MacDonald, 
dark, handsome, a pure Walter Scott 
hero. Staring from the back is Philip 
Snowden, tiny and pale and already 
burnt up with secret passion. And 
the rest—what are they like? They 
are obviously simple and admirable 
idealists—and they all come from the 
working class. Although the intel- 
lectuals of the party were very busy 
even fifty years ago, they had not yet 
entered Parliament. 


Tow FLICK over our album and 
LN Jook at the photograph of the 
Parliamentary Labour Party in 1945 
when Labour was first returned to 
power with an overwhelming ma- 
jority. Although the movement is 
still predominantly led by workers, 
the middle-class intellectuals have 
already infiltrated into the ranks. 
Clement Attlee himself came from a 
comfortable home. Hugh Dalton was 
the son of a Dean of Windsor and 
must, as a boy, have watched royalty 
from the family pew. Sir Stafford 
Cripps was upper middle class and 
continued to earn vast sums at the 
bar even during the most violent 








phases of his political career. Peer- 
ing a little closer, one can make out 
the features of Hugh Gaitskell, who 
had been returned to Parliament for 
the first time and was then an un- 
known M.P. And scattered here and 
there are other intellectuals, all with 
the bottom button of their vests un- 
done—a sure sign in England of a 
good middle-class background. 

Leaf through the album again and 
observe the Parliamentary Labour 
Party of 1956. The contrast is star- 
tling. For one thing all the famous 
figures of the past have disappeared. 
Cripps and Ernest Bevin are dead. 
Attlee, who led the party for twenty 
years, has gone to the House of 
Lords and Gaitskell has taken his 
place. Herbert Morrison, so soundly 
defeated in the contest for the lead- 
ership after being heir apparent for 
a decade, has retired to the back 
benches. So has the ebullient Eman- 
uel Shinwell, who once strode across 
the floor of the House to knock out 
a Conservative M.P. Dr. Dalton is 
writing his memoirs. The only one 
to remain is Jim Griffiths, the new 
Deputy Leader, and few expect him 
to stay in that position for very long. 
Within six months the old guard has 
had to relinquish its hold over the 
party and new, largely untried men 
have taken over. It is perhaps the 
greatest change in the history of the 
Labour movement. 


The Old Soldiers Fade 


But there is more to it than that. 
The new leadership looks strangely 
naked. It ‘has no trade-unionist of 
the caliber of Bevin, who used to 
beat his clenched fist on the table at 
the annual conferences when any- 
body dared oppose him. It has no- 
body with the moral appeal of 
Cripps. For the moment it has not 
even a left wing. During the Bevan- 
ite struggle it seemed that the Left 
had both a program and a policy, 
but we can now perceive that what 
really kept it together was its op- 
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position to German rearmament. 
Once that issue was decided and 
German rearmament became a fact, 
there remained no rallying cry for 
the discordant elements that make 
up the Left—the pacifists, the anti- 
Germans, the radicals, the support- 
ers of more nationalization. 

There have been some significant 
desertions in recent months. R: H. S. 
Crossman, once Aneurin Bevan’s 
chief of staff and the smartest intel- 
lectual in the business, has gone 
over to the new leadership. Harold 
Wilson has forgotten his old feud 
with Gaitskell and can no longer be 
thought of as a Bevanite. 

jut nothing more clearly illus- 
trates the decline of the old-time 
Left than the reaction to a speech 
Bevan made shortly after Gaitskell 
was elected leader. Up to then some 
members of the party had supposed 
that Bevan had decided to be a good 
boy, and had therefore supported 
him when he stood for the deputy 
leadership—it was a gesture of good 
will, a mute sign that all could be 
forgiven and forgotten. Bevan soon 
put a stop to these fond illusions. He 
made a speech in which he strongly 
attacked the new leadership, even 
though he was careful to keep within 
the letter of the law by not mention- 
ing Gaitskell by name. A year ago 
such an attack would have created 
an immediate crisis. This time some- 
thing much more interesting has 
happened. The speech was not even 
mentioned when the Parliamentary 
Labour Party met. In other words, 
Bevan is being treated as if he were 
only an eccentric—and, politically, 
that means death. 


The Middle Class Takes Over 


A close-up of the new faces that have 
replaced the old brings out some- 
thing no less significant—the middle 
class has moved in and captured the 
leadership. Gaitskell went to Win- 
chester, one of England’s’ most fa- 
mous public schools, and was a 
lecturer and civil servant before he 
entered Parliament. Wilson, who on 
present form would be Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in the next La- 
bour Government, is an economist 
even though he comes from an arti- 
san home. Douglas Jay, who would 
be destined for the Board of Trade, 
is another economist and another 
product of Winchester. John Stra- 
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chey, who would probably be Air 
Minister, is the son of a famous 
Liberal editor. The list could be ex- 
tended, but these names, taken al- 
Most at random, show the trend. 
Gaitskell believes that no radical 
movement in Britain has ever suc- 
ceeded without middle-class leader- 
ship. Some of the old guard may 
sneer because he has never drawn 
water or hewn wood, but Gaitskell 





Caitskell 


remains unperturbed. Eleven years 
ago, when he was completely un- 
known, he could be lightly dismissed 
as yet another intellectual who had 
mistakenly strayed into politics—his 
voice was soft, his manner affable, 
and in private conversation he gave 
no hint that the inner core was 
made of iron. 


HAT transformed Gaitskell—or, 
perhaps we should say, what 
revealed him—was the Bevanite strug- 
gle. It is a remarkable, even incred- 
ible story. Here was a man reared in 
an academic hothouse, apparently di- 
vorced from the harsh world of poli- 
tics. Yet when pitchforked into bat- 
tle, he exchanged blow for blow and 
gave better than he got. He took on 
Bevan, the most powerful orator in 
the Labour movement, a man whose 








name still has a magical ring for 
thousands of humble party mem- 
bers, and he has so far won every 
round. 

True, he did this by following the 
simple strategy of rigidly keeping in 
step with the trade unions, which 
usually have the final say in Labour 
affairs in Britain. But it is also true 
that he gained the support of the 
unions because he showed that he 
was by far the most uncompromising 
leader on the party’s right wing. 
Bevan, on the other hand, followed 
exactly the opposite course. He con- 
stantly attacked the union leaders 
and so made it certain that they 
would vote against him overwhelm- 
ingly at the annual conference. 


A New Crusader... 

At the moment the Labour Party 
has a feeling of fresh confidence. It 
is partly that a new leader automati- 
cally creates new hope—a fresh chap- 
ter is about to be written, and the 
problems of the past seem to have 
disappeared. It is partly that the 
Bevanite struggle, which has split 
the party for so long, seems to be 
over. But there is also a third rea- 
son. Gaitskell happens to have taken 
over just when the Conservatives 
have momentarily lost heart. Every- 
body agrees that if an election were 
held today the Eden government 
would almost certainly lose it. 

The reason is not in dispute—the 
Conservatives have so far failed to 
check the inflation that has been 
gathering speed during the last nine 
months. The steps they have taken 
have served only to alienate the 
middle class on which the govern- 
ment mainly relies. The farmer, the 
small businessman, the shopkeeper— 
these are the people who now find 
it more difficult to live. Naturally, 
there has been a good deal of grum- 
bling: Eden is accused of being a 
wobbler; R. A. Butler, who was 
Chancellor until a short time ago, is 
said to have failed. All the same, the 
crisis in the government’s fortunes 
has been grossly exaggerated both at 
home and abroad. It is quite untrue, 
for instance, that a number of Con- 
servative M.P.s have.ganged up with 
the intention of forcing Eden to re- 
tire. There is disquiet and there is 
doubt, but if the government deals 
with the situation boldly in its April 

(Continued on page 30) 
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291. ART NEWS ANNUAL—1953 

Large, lush and lovelier than ever, this famous an. 

nual features special inserts on da Vinci's Last Sup. 

per, Fantin Latour, Cubism, Poets and Pictures, Art in 

Glass, Georges De La Tour and other absorbing ar. 

ticles. 202 pages, 5 full-color plates, 190 other illus. 

trations. 914” x 1234”. Pub. at $3.50. Only 1.4 

P-50. FRENCH STREET SCENES 

6 lovely watercolor street scenes that capture the goldsm: 
irresistible charm of Paris and Nice. The noted terpiece 
artist J. Anthony Buzelli used warm pinks, ros, 
flesh-tones, greens, pastel-blues and purple in this 

sensitive series. Each plate measures 12” high by 

16” wide and was reproduced by amazing color 
lithography. They will add a thrilling and colorful 

new dimension to your walls. Pub. at $12.00. 


Only 1" 
P-22. DUFY F y 
Stunning, matched pair of musical orchestra scenes 
entitled Les Violins and Musique Symphonique, 
These graceful, panel silk-screen reproductions, glow. 
ing in tonalities of brown, orange, black and lime. 
yellow. Each measures 30” wide x 10” high and 
offers exciting decorating possibilities over the sofa, 
mantel or any wide expanse of wall. Orig. $15.00. 
Both prints, only 4.0 
P-51. HERE COME THE CLOWNS 
4 delightfully zany prima donnas of the circus are 
resented in all their bizarre make-up by Billy Snel, 
hese full color serigraphs measure 1134” high by draw in; 
934” wide and will make wonderful decorations for treasure 
the nursery, den or rumpus room. Pub. 4 se. 354. | 
nly 1" 
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BULLFIGHT POSTERS 

Wii ha : Each of these authentic Bullfight Posters, printed 

a = in Spain, offers close-up, peak-action scenes of 
a3 R matador and bull in all the flashing brilliance 


mAnBono 











: , ~ and dramatic intensity of the Spanish corrida, 

none = tJ = eo ~ They will add an informal, continental touch to 
Poached “=> ’ your home, office or showroom, Each is 13; feet 

MARBORO wide by 314 feet high. Pub. at $2.50 each. 


eo § P-54. BARCELONA Only 1.00 
= Le , ) =| P55. GRANADA Onl) 1.00 
P-56. MADRID Only 1.00 
P-57. SALAMANCA Only 1.00 
P-58. TOLEDO Only 1.00 
P-59. VALENCIA Only 1.00 














P-9. CAVE PAINTING: The Bison Hunt 


Help us clean house! 
ings! Smear eter ee |e 
Help yourself to tremendous savings s omsennaed y Renters and dogs moving in for the - 


: . F | Be human 
kill, This powerful and decorative primitive com- garden 
position is painted in muted browns, sand colors, paintin 


ochre, yellow and gray and was rendered by 16 


9 separate colorscreen_ printings with permanent oil 
— on a heavy Stoneridge paper. Limited, num- 
ted edition. It measures 22” x 2714” on a 32” 
sheet. Pub. at $15.00. Only 4, 
444, DICTIONARY OF AMERICANISMS 


Edited by Mitford M. Mathews. The only diction- 

ary dealing exclusively with American additions to 

ANNUAL the English language—nicknames, slang, American- 

isms, etc. Traces American words and phrases and 

WAREHOUSE meanings from their first discovered appearance in 
= down to their most recent usage. This new, 

CLEARANCE andsomely bound, one-volume edition of the famous 


dictionary contains every word of the expensive two- 
volume edition! Orig. pub. in two volumes at $50.00. 
Special pre-pub. Marboro price on!) 11.00 
267. MY EXPERIENCES IN COLOR 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
By Dr. Paul Wolff. A famous photographer makes 
known his own experiences ond techniques in this 
unique volume that is both an advanced course in 
color photography and a gorgeous gallery of 54 full- 
page color plates. The book was printed in Germany 
(text in English) and is a triumph of color printing. 
9%" x 1044”. Pub. at $10.00. On! 
309. DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN 
PROVERBS 
Ed. by David Kin. Preface by Mark Van Doren. 
More than 5,000 proverbs which express in home- 
spun, succinct terms, the very essence of American 
wit and wisdom. Derived from many sources, they 
reflect the common denominator of our natural ex- 
perience. Pub. at $6.00. Only 2.98 
305. DICTIONARY OF EARLY ENGLISH 
Edited by Joseph T. Shipley. An alphabetical dis- 
cussion of words from such early English writers 
as Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, the early Tudors 
and many others. These most interesting, informa- 
tive—and revivable—English words have eoed from 
general use but are met. with in all early Anglo 
Saxon literature. The meaning, background or ass0- 
ciated folklore of each word is given. It is an 
essential reference book. 755 pages. Pub. at $10.00. 


Only 4% 
504. ON BECOMING A WRITER 
By Vera Brittain. The author of ‘Testament of 
Youth” helps would-be authors to master tlie pre- 
liminaries of the craft. Special 1,00 
_—— 183. DOSTOEVSKY 
WHEN IN NEW YORK CITY, VISIT A MARBORO BOOK SHOP By C. M. Woodhouse. A critical study of the fascine 


47 West 42nd Street « 8 East 59th Street ¢ 144 West 57th Street ation and universality of Dostoevsky’s genivs with 


particular attention to the great author's extra-|iterary 


56 West 8th Street ¢ 390 Fulton Street (Brooklyn) activities. Pub. at $2.00, Only 1.00 


marboro Dept. R-63, 222 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 
Please send me, postage prepaid, the bargains circled below: 
(J Enclosed find $ 0 Send C.0.D.* Minimum purchase $3.00. 
53 54 58 84 90 94 115 142 143 152 183 184 
267 286 291 311 354 433 435 
443 444 449 478 480 482 483 484 495 
532 547 595 609 625 627 667 
P18 P49 P51 P55 P56 P57 P58 
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ZONE STATE. 





New York City residents add 3% sales tox"A few cents extra for C.0.D. 
Add 25¢ per title for deliveries outside U.S.A. and possessions. 
10-DAY SATISFACTION OR MONEY- BACK GUARANTEE. 
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625. THE INTERIOR CASTLE : 

By Jean Stafford. Ranges from scenes of Satanic hor- 
gor to bits of hilarious horseplay of the intellect. 
Includes two whole novels and a complete collection 


of short stories. 979 pages. Very special 1.00 
142. PETER CARL FABERGE : 
By H. C. Bainbridge. The life, art and times of a 
remarkable personality who was one of the greatest 
goldsmiths and jewellers of all time. His rare mas- 
terpieces in gold, enamel and precious stones sym- 
bolize the fabulous extravaganzas of the Edwardian 
era. 126 large plates, including 16 in full color, show 
the immense scope of his creations that were eagerly 
sought by Kings, Emperors and art patrons. Fore- 
word by Sacheverell Sitwell. 9” x 12”, 
Pub. at $35.00. Only 9.95 
439. THE MUSIC OF ISRAEI : 
By Peter Gradenwitz. The first comprehensive treat- 
ment of the musical history of the Jewish people from 
the times of the ancient Hebrews to the new music 
of modern Palestine. Pub. at $6.00. Only 2.98 
303. GULLIVER’S TRAVELS ! : ; 
By Jonathan Swift. Illustrated by Luis Quintanilla, 
with 184 drawings, 24 of which are original prints 
made from plates etched by the artist himself. A 
beautiful, unique edition of the famous classic, com- 
jete and unexpurgated. Quintanilla, considered to 
fe one of the great artists of our time, has achieved 
a superb and marvelous result with the unusual 
drawings in this volume, and every book-lover will 
treasure this edition. Pub. at $5.00. Only 1.98 
354. AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LINCOLN 
STEFFENS } : 
The story of Steffens’ life is a history of social and 
economic progress and America’s labor and civil liber- 
ties struggles at the turn of the century. Illustrated. 


Special 2.95 
84. ITALY, ETERNAL LAND 
4 full-page color photographs! The eternal sun- 
shine and color of this beautiful country has been 
captured in magnificent photography and text by Dr. 
Kurt Albrecht. For those who have been to Italy, 
this book will bring pleasant memories; for those 
who haven't, it will be an incentive. 914” x 10”. 
Pub. at $7.00. Only 2.98 
435. GREEK CITY-STATES : ; 
By Kathleen Freeman. With scholarship and literary 
grace, Dr. Freeman tells the story of 9 city-states and 
reconstructs their way of life. Illustrated. 
Pub. at $3.75. Only 1.49 
353. LEONARDO DA VINCI — : 
By Antonina Vallentin. The best available biography 
in English of Da Vinci's strange and tragic lite. 2.95 
188. OLD LONDON GARDENS 
By Gladys Taylor. A work of affection and scholar- 
ship on the origins, the history and the fascinating 
human associations of the most famous of London's 
gardens. Many illustrations from old prints ‘and 
paintings, color frontispiece. Pub. at $4.50. Only 1.49 
143. DECORATIVE PRINTED MAPS : 
An enlarged edition of Humphrey's Old Decorative 
Maps and Charts, with a new text by R. A. Skelton. 
This large and handsome volume surveys map print- 
ing of the 15th to 18th centuries—from the birth of 
map printing to the eve of scientific cartography. The 
8 maps, 12 in full color, are a source of visual 
pleasure in their ingenuity of design and wonderful 
decoration. The introduction describes techniques of 
map printing and engraving history of the map trade 
pm | development of cartographic symbols. 10” x 
124%". Pub. at $14.50. 
433. AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVES 


1900—1950 

By Edwin P. Alexander. A pictorial history of steam 
power as it developed from 1900. Fifty years of 
progress are shown by more than 125 full-page plates, 
together with diagrams and descriptions. 9” x 11”. 
Pub, at $6.75. Only 3.95 
90. BRITANNIA: 1651-1951 

By S. P. B. Mais. The entire set of Jansson’s 34 
decorative 17th century English county maps, the 
originals of which are scarce and expensive. Each 
map has a concise summary of the outstanding his- 
torical, physical and architectural -features of the 
tespective county. A magnificent collection, 10” x 
12%". Pub. at $6.00. Only 2.98 
%,. THE BORZOI TURGENEV 

Fresh and accurate translations by Harry Stevens of 
four of Turgenev’s novels, Fathers and Sons, Smoke, 
On the Eve, and Rudin—plus three of his long 
stories, A Quiet Spot, First Love and The Diary of a 
Superfivous Man. 801 pages. Pub. at $4.95. 


Only 2.95 

P-l, EIGHT JAPANESE PRINTS 
Reproduced. from the originals in the Metropolitan 
useum of Art. All the beauty of the full-color 
tiginals reproduced in minutest detail on large 
x 17” unbacked sheets. These 17th to 19th 
Century prints include masterpieces by Hokusai, 
Shunsho, Hiroshige, Harunobu and others. 
Pub. at $6.00. All 8 prints, only 1.00 
609. EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 

Robert S. Woodworth. A most comprehensive 
Survey of the whole field of experimental psychology. 
889 page, illustrated text edition. Pub. at $5.50. 


Only 1.98 
548, SPORTS CARS IN ACTION 
By John R. Bond. Most accurate and complete book 
M existence on sports cars available in the U.S. In- 
Cludes complete data on 36 top sports autos, road test 
Iesults, performances, specifications, etc. Over 100 
- 8Y4" by 11”. Pub. at $10.00. Only 4.95 


Only 7.95 
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667. LOVE FROM FRANCE 
Ed. by Brant House and Edna Bennett. Pure delight 
from the wittiest cartoonists on the Continent. 744" x 
10144". Pub. at $2.50. Only 1.00 
115. BALLET IN ACTION 
Introd. by George Balanchine; text by Walter Terry. 
A large and handsome ballet book that captures the 
visual beauty and excitement of the dance. The 
breath-taking plates present scenes from eight ballets 
performed by the leading dancers of the New York 
City Ballet. 120 pages of photographs by Paul Him- 
mel. 104” x 1114". Pub. at $10.00. Only 2.98 
152. CONQUEST OF EVEREST 
By Sir John Hunt. The celebrated account of man’s 
conquest of the world’s tallest mountain. Complete 
from the preparations to the final assault by Sir 
Edmund Hillary, who stood at the top of the Earth. 
Many photographs and drawings. Pub. at $6.00. 
Only 2.95 
495. DIRECTING THE PLAY: A Source 
Book of Stagecraft 
A unique, comprehensive work on the history, 
theory and practices of directors—brilliant chapters 
““greats,"" including Shaw's ‘“‘Art of Re- 
hearsal,’’ Josh Logan on the musical, Elia Kazan’s 
notebook for ‘‘Streetcar,’’ etc. 31 illus. Pub. at $4.00. 


Only 1.98 
65. THE GLOBE RESTORED 
A study of the Elizabethan theatre by C. Walter 
Hodges. Brilliantly illustrated study of the stage of 
Shakespeare’s time based on the most recent re- 
search available. Over 62 superb plates and 28 black- 
and-white drawings, bring to life in authentic re- 
construction the actual physical features of Shake- 
speare’s Globe Theatre. Pub. at $7.50. Only 2.98 
184. STENDHAL 
By Howard Clewes. An excellent introduction to the 
life and novels of the great novelist. Attempts to 
clear many misconceptions that have been attached 
to him. Pub. at $2.00. Only 1.00 
514. GREAT PAINTINGS FROM THE 

NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART 

Edited by Huntington Cairns and John Walker. Ac- 
claimed by America’s foremost critics as ‘‘one of the 
finest art books ever published,"’ this large and hand- 
some book contains 85 full-color plates chosen from 
every important school of art in our National Gal- 
lery. Opposite each plate an accompanying text il- 
luminates each painting's meaning. 111%.” x 1314”. 
Pub. at $15.00. Only 7.95 
595. THE OPERA READER 
Ed. by Louis Biancolli. A complete treasury of 
grand opera—almost 700 pages of enjoyable, in- 
tormative reading for every music lover. 
Pub. at $6.50. 
532. THE MAUGHAM READER 
Over 1200 pages of W. Somerset Maugham's best 
writing, including The Summing Up, two complete 
novels, two plays, an essay, and many short stories. 


Special 2.95 

54. THE BEAUTY OF NATURE 
The noted Czech camera artist, V. J. Stanek, pre- 
sents 366 of his most exquisite photographs devoted 
to natural beauty in a large and handsome book. 
The selective eye of his camera has captured animals, 
humans, marine life, plants, insects, etc., in breath- 
taking moments. The resultant gallery of great camera 
flawless green and sepia 


Only 3.95 


art was reproduced in 
gravure, plus 16 full-page color plates. Text in Eng- 
lish. 956” x 1214". Pub. at $27.50. 

Only 9.95 





534. TREASURES OF THE GREAT 
NATIONAL GALLERIES 

By Dr. Hans Tietze. Monumental tour of the 

reatest works in the Louvre—the Uffizi—the 

rado—the great galleries of Vienna, London, 

Berlin, Washington. 300 superb plates, 24 in 

glorious full color. Pub. at $10.00. Only 5.89 


547. THE WISDOM OF THE TORAH 

Ed. by Dagobert D. Runes. Here for the first time is 
an unabridged presentation of the essential teachings 
of the great sages, poets and prophets of ancient 
Israel. Pub. at $5.00. 














521. U.S. CAMERA ANNUAL—1955 
Large and lavish 20th Anniversary Edition. Spe- 
cial sections on Paul Strand, Nudes in Color, 
Ansel Adams, Avedon portraits, outstanding news 
pictures. 316 pages. 11” x 814", Pub. at $6.95. 
Only 2.98 


P-18. TAMAYO: SILK-SCREEN PRINT 

The dynamic intensity and extraordinary color sense 
of Rufino Tamayo are well exemplified in this mag- 
nificent silk-screen reproduction of his famous 
Watermelon Eater. 28” high x 22” wide. From the 
collection of Marvin Small. An exclusive Marboro 
reproduction. Only 3.88 
286. MARCEL PROUST 

By Charlotte Haldane. Short and concise summary 
of Proust’s masterpiece ‘‘Remembrance of Times 
Past,’ accompanied by an outline of Proust's life, 
revealing how closely autobiographical his novel was. 
Pub. at $2.00. Only 1.00 
607. THE DEVELOPMENT OF WESTERN 

CIVILIZATION 

By C. Grove Haines and Warren B. Walsh. 2 vol- 
umes; 1,062 pages; 134 illustrations; 41 maps. Pwd. 
at $6.45. 2 vol. set only 1.98 











Only 2.98 - 





627. THREE MYSTICS 

Ed. by Father Bruno de Jesus-Marie. O.C.D. A sensi- 
tive study, with a great many illustrations by, El 
Greco, of St. John of the. Cross, St. Teresa, aad El 
Greco. 814” x 10%,” high. Pub. at $7.50. Only 2.98 
502. ACROSS THE GREAT DESERTS 

By P. T. Etherton. The well known traveler and 
explorer writes an exciting study of three great 
deserts—the Sahara, the Kalahari and the Gobi. 45 
unusual photographs. Pub. at $2.50. Only 1.00 





PLEASURES OF LIFE 


A series of handsomely produced, well illustrated 
books by distinguished authorities. Designed to 
illumine great human pleasures. Each title is 
bound in cream buckram, and illustrated with 
reproductions, many in full color, from the 
works of great artists. 
478. FOOD. By Andre Simon. Pub. at $5.00. 
Only 1.98 
479. DRINK. By Andre Simon. Pub. at $5.00. 
Only 1.98 
480. WOMEN. By C. Willett Cunnington. Pub. 
at $5.00. Only 1.98 
481. CLOTHES. By James Laver. Pub. at $5.00. 


nly 1.98 
482. THEATRE. By Harold Hobson. Pub. at 
$ 


5.00. Only 1.98 
483. GARDENS. By William Bench Thomas. 
Pub. at $5.00. } Only 1. 
484. GOLF. By Bernard Darwin. Pub. at $5.00. 
Only 1.98 











449. JUAN GRIS—His Life & Work 

By Daniel-Henry Kahnweiler. The first complete 
study in English devoted to the life work of one of 
the outstanding painters of this century. Based on 
Gris’ own letters and original documents, most of 
them hitherto unavailable, it also contains the artist's 
collected writings about art. It is more than a bi- 
ography and study of Gris; it is a study of the history 
and principles of Cubism and a critical appreciation 
of its influence and achievements, 113 plates in black- 
and-white, 2 in full color, and many illustrations 
throughout the text. 9” x 11”. Pub. at $15.00. 5.95 





P-49. FORTY PRINTS BY MIRO 
The great modernist’s delightful sense of decora- 
tion and color is brilliantly apparent in this 
portfolio of 40 lithographs, comprising the cream 
of Joan Miro’s graphic creations. Each print was 
reproduced on a separate sheet by the gravure 
process, 2 of them hand-colored, and all suitable 
tor framing. Issued in a limited edition, the 
collection measures 9” x 1114". Pub. at $10.00. 
Only 2.98 











475. SHAKESPEARE’S AVON 

By J. Allan Cash. A trip down the lovely river illus- 
trated with eighty photographs by the author. 8” x 
1014”. Pub. at $4.50. Only 1.98 
443. AMISHLAND 

By Kiehl and Christian Newswanger. The authors 
are of Amish stock and illustrate the life of the 
Amish people simply, devoutly and with deep in- 
sight. Their many paintings, drawings and etchings 
and brief prose passages fully express the simple 
dignity and industry of these remarkable people. 
8” x 11”. Pub. at $5.00. Only 2.98 
331. LIN YUTANG—THE WISDOM OF 

AMERICA 

In the vein of ‘‘The Importance of Living,’’ the 
witty Chinese philosopher journeys through Ameri- 
can's literature and culture with Oriental eyes and 
ears. Plucking now a sentence, now a long passage— 
from Benjamin Franklin to E. B. White—he weaves 
the whole together with his comments and fertile 
suggestions. 462 pp. Pub. at $5.00. Only 1.00 
311. SEX LIFE IN ANCIENT INDIA 

By Johann Meyer. 608 pages. Deals with the Indian 
conception of love, the life of woman as maid, wife 
and widow, and sexual relations both in and out of 
marriage. Contains material hitherto unpublished in 
English. Only 1.98 
679. BOOK OF FINE PRINTS 

By Carl Zigrosser. With over 600 illustrations. Com- 
prehensive, authoritative work covering history, tech- 
niques, famous print-makers, collections of data, etc., 
on engravings, aquatints, lithographs, and all other 
prints in all countries of the world. Revised edition. 
Pub, at $7.50. Now only 3.95 
53. MUSHROOMS 

By Albert Pilat. One of the largest, most authorita- 
tive and beautiful books on mycology (the science of 
mushrooms) ever published. The author and Otto 
Usak, the artist, worked for six years to create the 
120 water-color paintings in natural size directly from 
hundreds of specimens of mushrooms that the author 
furnished. The plates have been reproduced in full 
color and facing text pages describe each specimen 
fully. Printed in Prague, with text in English. 8%” x 
11%”. Only 12.95 
680. DICTIONARY OF VOCAL THEMES 

By Howard Barlow and Sam Morgenstern. The music 
~ | more than 8,000 themes, together with the words. 
First line and title index; notation index; arranged 
for ready reference for easy location of the exact music 
of any composition and its identification even though 
the only clue is the first few bars of the melody. 
Pub. at $5.00. Only 2.49 
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budget, it may soon be able to re- 
gain much of its former popularity. 

In the meantime Gaitskell has 
been making the most of his oppor- 
tunities. Even while M.P.s were on 
holiday, he was loudly asking for the 
recall of Parliament to _ protest 
against the sale of obsolete tanks to 
Egypt. The Labour Party has not 
been so active for a long time, and 
yet it is precisely at this point that 
one’s doubts begin. 


... Seeks a New Crusade 


The feebleness of Labour opposition 
in Parliament during the last five 
years is not the cause of the party’s 
decline but the symptom of an ill- 
ness both deep and obstinate. Has 
the Labour Party fulfilled its his- 
toric function? Is it about to fade 
away as the Liberals did when they 
seemed to be at the height of their 
popularity? 

Gaitskell must be aware that there 
are some very disquieting signs. 
Even the leaders of the Labour 
movement think themselves lucky 
when they get an audience of thirty. 
By-election after by-election tells the 
same story: The electorate no longer 
feels the same crusading spirit it did 
in what are sometimes called the 
grand old days. At some recent by- 
elections Labour leaders have had 
the disconcerting experience of find- 
ing that no one has bothered to turn 
up to hear them. 

For this reason Gaitskell has a far 
more difficult problem to solve than 
did the pioneers. Keir Hardie felt 
and acted like an ancient Hebrew 
prophet leading an oppressed but 
chosen people to the Promised Land. 
British Socialism, in fact, was never 
Marxist; it came out of the Noncon- 
formist chapels of the country. 

Even in the 1930’s the appeal was 
not very different, since the evils of 
the times were just a obvious as they 
were in the days of Keir Hardie. 
From 1920 to 1939 the unemployed 
in Britain never numbered less than 
nine per cent and one year the figure 
rose to twenty-two per cent. The 
average during the period was more 
than thirteen per cent—in human 
terms, one and a half million men 
and women out of work. These were 
the days when lean and despairing 
people lined up among the silent 
coal fields of South Wales and out- 
side the empty shipyards of the Tyne 
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and marched upon London carry- 
ing their pathetic banners of protest. 

It was a stirring time for the La- 
bour Party. Capitalism was not only 
immoral but inefficient—only Social- 
ism could reform society so that the 
unemployed could be given work. 
The task in foreign affairs seemed 
no less easy. Although the Labour 
Party in Parliament seemed to be 
hesitant and muddled, intellectual 
Socialists could believe that if the 
movement were returned to power 
they would be able to solve every 
problem. There were arguments and 
disagreements, but the future glowed 
with promise. A Labour government 
would not only cure unemployment 
but would stand up to Hitler and 
perhaps save the peace of the world. 


No of this remains in 1956. The 
old grievances have largely gone. 
In the 1930’s there were whole towns 
where not a wheel turned. Nowa- 
days, in these same streets, a man 
who would have been out of work 
twenty years ago can afford to buy a 
television set. Britain, of course, suf- 
fers from recurring economic crises, 
but nobody really believes, as the in- 
tellectuals did in the 1930's, that they 
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can be solved without outside heip, 

The same is true of international 
affairs. A Labour government, for 
instance, did not take from Britain 
the awful shadow of the hydrogen 
bomb or even bring the cold war to 
a happy close. The field where po- 
litical action can operate, once seen 
as almost limitless, is now uncon. 
sciously felt to be so restricted as to 
be unimportant and hardly worth 
the trouble of cultivating. Even if 
the times were to change and mass 
unemployment were to return to 
Britain, the Labour Party should 
not assume that it would triumphant. 
ly be swept into power. The new 
generation has never been through 
the cruel experiences of the past and 
nobody can be certain how it would 
react in such a crisis. It might turn 
to Socialism—or it might not. 


Ho: THEN, is the new leadership 
going to arouse the electorate 
from its slumbers? Since Gaitskell 
took over from Attlee, he has been 
cautiously feeling his way—thinking 
aloud is perhaps the right phrase. 
So far he has behaved very much as 
we might have expected. While he 
still stands by the nationalization 
schemes of the 1945 Labour govern- 
ment, nationalization is “not an end 
in itself.” There are other ways of 
getting public ownership, and one 
of them, he has suggested, is for the 
state to extend its holdings of indus- 
trial securities. The tone is mild 
and reasonable, far from extreme. 
The appeal will be to the floating 
voter who rallied to the party in 
1945 and seems to have deserted it 
during the last five years. It is a diff- 
cult and even a dangerous course, 
for if Gaitske!l goes too far he will 
leave his left flank exposed to Bevan. 

Indeed. Bevan is already on the 
march. The other day he condemned 
Gaitskell’s idea of the state extend- 
ing its holding of industrial securi- 
ties, and went on to say that the 
“Labour Party has been built up by 
those who are not prepared to allow 
it to slip back” into docilitv. Nor is 
Bevan the only worry: Gaitskell 
must not offend the enthusiasts in 
the constituencies. If they lose heart, 
the party’s organization, which has 
always been rather amateurish, will 
function less efficiently than ever. 
Apathy will grow, and apathy is bad 
for Labour and bad for democracy. 
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Communist Party Congress: 
The Break with Stalinism 


ISAAC DEUTSCHER 


- TWENTIETH Concress of the 
Soviet Communist Party was from 
beginning to end a repudiation of 
Stalin’s autocracy and of the idea of 
the single leader. This alone makes 
of it an event of extraordinary im- 
portance. 

There was something paradoxical 
in the circumstance that Khrushchev 
presided over this spectacle, for it 
was in Malenkov’s heyday that the 
Stalin cult was in fact undermined. 
Khrushchev’s rise was accompanied 
by vague attempts to restore the 
Stalinist orthodoxy and by moves 
that appeared to be designed to 
put Khrushchev into Stalin’s vacant 
post. These moves have apparently 
come to nothing. If Khrushchev did 
indeed aspire to become the party’s 
sole leader, then the collective lead- 
ership has so far kept him in his 
place. He spoke to the Congress with 
the voice of the Central Committee, 
but not as the Central Committee’s 
sole master. And if it was his inten- 
tion to stem the tide of anti-Stalin- 
ism, then that tide has proved strong- 
er and has carried him some distance 
with it. 

The break with Stalinism is now 
apparent in almost every field of 
Soviet domestic policy, not merely 
in the denunciation of the leader 
cult. It is a deep and radical break, 
especially in social policy. 

In the course of a quarter of a 
century Stalin indefatigably fostered 
social inequality. He furiously and 
incessantly fought the “egalitarian 
heresy” and enforced a system of sal- 
aries and wages under which those 
who earned much could easily earn 
more and more, while those who 
earned little had few chances of im- 
proving their lot. He was the ruth- 
less guardian of the privileges of the 
bureaucracy, the managerial groups, 
and the elite of skilled workers. 

Consequently when Khrushchev 
announced at the Congress that the 
Central Committee proposed to 
raise the wages and pensions of the 
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lower-paid workers and to cut some 
of the high salaries and pensions, he 
proclaimed a truly sensational re- 
versal of Stalin’s social policy. In 
language that has not been heard 
recently in Russia, he chided the 
trade unions for being docile tools 
of the employer-state and urged them 
to defend the workers’ claims even 
if that brought them into conflict 
with industrial managements. To 
the mass of the Soviet people this 
was probably even more startling 
and welcome than the renunciation 
of the leader cult. The same is true 
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of the abolition of all school tees 
for secondary and academic educa- 
tion, which, Khrushchev confirmed, 
would come into force at the begin- 
ning of the next school year. 

For the first time in more than 
thirty years the rulers of the Soviet 
Union have now attacked social in- 
equality, and in this move most So- 
viet citizens certainly see the hope 
of a progressive democratization of 
the régime. 


| grea nothing was as character- 
istic of the new climate of opinion 
as what Khrushchev said at the 
Congress about the degradation of 
the political police and the distrust 


and open hostility with which this 
once-dreaded institution was now 
surrounded. Khrushchev even found 
it necessary to warn his audience not 
to carry its hostility toward the se- 
curity services too far. 

Kliment Voroshilov, President of 
the Soviet Union, announced that 
the work on the new criminal code, 
promised for 1953 but repeatedly de- 
layed, was at last completed; that 
the whole judiciary had been re- 
organized to ensure “the rule of the 
law”; and that a new labor code 
would now be prepared. 

At the same time something that 
was unthinkable only a short time 
ago has happened: Most of Stalin’s 
ill-famed concentration and forced- 
labor camps have been closed. Many 
of their inmates have been rehabil- 
itated and restored to complete free- 
dom. Those not rehabilitated have 
been allowed to live and work as 
free men in prescribed areas of set- 
tlement. Thus the régime appears to 
have freed itself at last from one of 
its most prodigious abuses. 

All these measures have done much 
to consolidate the post-Stalin régime 
and to give it a greater measure of 
popularity and stability than even 
the party leaders expected. No won- 
der they addressed the Congress in 
a mood of genuine confidence and 
unconcealed relief. The Congress 
responded in the same mood. 


‘Half Slave and Half Free’ 


Yet the oppressive weight of the 
Stalin era is still felt, and the régime 
is still far from being the “prole- 
tarian democracy” it claims to be. 
The proceedings of the Congress it- 
self testify to that. The Congress 
voted its resolutions in “one hun- 
dred per cent unanimity” in accord- 
ance with the Stalinist custom, which 
has nothing to do with the Leninist 
practice now allegedly revived. No 
open controversy or direct clash of 
opinion disturbed the smooth flow 
of the “monolithic” debate. Not one 
of a hundred or so speakers dared 
to criticize Khrushchev or any other 
leader on any single point. 

The change in the inner party ré- 
gime consists in the fact that major 
decisions of policy are now taken 
not by Khrushchev alone, and not 
even by the eleven members of the 
Praesidium, but by the Central Com- 
mittee which has 133 members (near- 
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ly 260 if alternate members are in- 
cluded). Inside that body free debate 
has been restored, and differences of 
opinion are resolved by majority 
vote. But under Lenin, differences in 
the Central Committee were not, as 
a rule, kept secret from the party, 
and the rank and file freely expressed 
their own views. This is not the case 
at present. The Central Committee 
does not air its differences publicly 
or in the hearing of the whole party. 
At its higher levels the party appears 
now to be managed more or less in 
the Leninist fashion; but it is still 
in the Stalinist manner, though less 
harshly, that the lower ranks are 
ruled. 

This can be only a transitional 
state of affairs. In the long run the 
party cannot remain “half slave and 
half free.” The higher ranks will 
either have to share their newly won 
freedom with the lower ranks or 
they themselves must lose it to a new 
dictator. And in demonstrating hos- 
tility toward the “un-Marxist leader 
cult,” the Congress was anxious to 
bar the road to a new dictator, who- 
ever he might be. 


Mikoyan vs. Khrushchev 


I have said that the Congress wit- 
nessed no open and direct contro- 
versy. I should now add that one 
definite and fundamental controversy 
did develop at the Congress, but it 
was conducted obliquely, in hints 
and by implication, so that only the 
initiated could follow it. The chief 
antagonists in that controversy were 
Khrushchev and Anastas Mikoyan. 

Their speeches reflected two trends 
of opinion, in part sharply conflict- 
ing. The question over which they 
divided was this: How much of the 
Stalinist orthodoxy should the party 
throw overboard and how much 
should it preserve? On the answer 
depend the methods of government, 
the party régime, and even the coun- 
try’s spiritual climate. 

The question has its critical im- 
plications. It may be dangerous for 
the ruling group to try and preserve 
too much of Stalinism, but it may 
be equally dangerous to repudiate 
too much of it, or to do so too 
abruptly. The issue is further com- 
plicated by the fact that all the pres- 
ent leaders have been Stalin’s accom- 
plices in one degree or another. 

Khrushchev’s attitude in this mat- 
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ter is one of great caution, not to 
say timidity. He has ceased to glorify 
Stalin. He even alludes to Stalin’s 
vices and arbitrariness. And he does 
this all the more sincerely because 
he himself suffered from them in 
Stalin’s last years: Khrushchev’s ca- 
reer and perhaps even his life hung 
then by a thread. But Khrushchev 
has not so far gone beyond allusions, 
although they are clear enough for 
anyone to grasp their meaning. He 
desperately avoids repudiating his 
dead master explicitly. When he 
castigates the leader cult, he never 
mentions Stalin’s name. He is afraid 
of the emotional reaction against 
Stalinism which runs high in the 
party and in the nation, and he does 
not wish to encourage that reaction 
by debunking the dead dictator’s 
memory. 

He has offered the country a scape- 
goat for all of Stalin’s misdeeds. That 
scapegoat is Lavrenti Beria. Yet too 
many people in the Soviet Union 
remember that Beria became chief 
of the political police only toward 
the end of 1938, and that the great 
purges, the mass deportations, and 
the worst outbursts of terror had oc- 
curred earlier. Still Khrushchev 
clings to Beria’s corpse as if to a 
protective shield. 

He is afraid of “too much” liberal- 
ism, “too much” egalitarianism, and 
“too many Utopian illusions.” Tough 
and practical administrator that he 
is, he looks askance at the party in- 
tellectuals who pose too many em- 
barrassing questions and are too 
anxious to know or to tell the whole 
truth about the Stalin era. To 
Khrushchev’s mind they risk awak- 
ening too many sleeping dogs of 
Trotskyism, Bukharinism, bourgeois 
nationalism—all the heresies that the 
party canon has condemned and that 
Khrushchev has no wish to exoner- 
ate. 

Khrushchev’s strongest ally is La- 
zar I. Kaganovich, who represents 
the same frame of mind and is even 
less inclined to renounce the Stalin- 
ist canon. At times Kaganovich seems 
to be the real leader of the Stalinist 
die-hards, but as a faction the die- 
hards do not even have the courage 
to come out into the open. In any 
case, Khrushchev yields to the new 
spirit of the time only reluctantly, 
step by step, fighting Stalinism’s 
rear-guard battle all the time. 













es appeared at the Congress 
as the mouthpiece of militant 
anti-Stalinism. He has been the first 
and so far the only leader to repudi- 
ate Stalin explicitly. He has been the 
first to say that Stalin’s theoretical 
pronouncements (which at the pre- 
vious Congress Mikoyan himself had 
no choice but to hail as the revela- 
tions of genius) were so much trash. 
It is not on Beria that Mikoyan 
heaps abuse. He told the Congress 
that the evil against which the party 
was now fighting had taken root 
long before Beria, in the early years 
of the Stalin era—perhaps even at its 
very beginning. 

While Khrushchev _ inveighed 
against Trotskyists and Bukharinists 
and other “enemies of the people,” 
Mikoyan protested against slander- 
ing men who had led the Revolution 
and the Red Army as enemies of the 
people. 

To leave no doubt as his mean- 
ing, Mikoyan denounced roundly 
the whole “school of law” and the 
judiciary established since Lenin's 
death, the “school of law” and judi- 
ciary which were headed by Andrei 
Vyshinsky, the Chief Prosecutor in 
the purge trials of 1936-1938. His 
speech amounted therefore to a de- 
mand for a revision of those trials 
and, practically, for the rehabilita- 
tion of those who had been con- 
demned: Trotsky, Zinoviev, Kame- 
nev, Bukharin, Radek, Rakovsky, 
and others. 


| ige-ogenen when Mikoyan urged 
the Congress to wage a “merci- 
less struggle” against “bureaucratic 
centralism” and for a full reinstate 
ment of Lenin’s “democratic central- 
ism,” he consciously borrowed these 
terms, as well as many other ideas 
and formulas, from none other than 
Trotsky, who coined them. And it 
was in an almost characteristically 
Trotskyist manner that Mikoyan 
hinted at Lenin’s testament, that lost 
document unknown to the new 
Soviet generation, in which Lenin 
had advised the party “to remove 
Stalin” from the post of general 
secretary. 

Mikoyan’s speech is a remarkable 
political and human document if 
only because he himself had been an 
ardent Stalinist at least since 1922, 
long before Khrushchev and Kage 
novich joined the Stalinist faction. 
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Khrushchev and Kaganovich owed 
their careers entirely to Stalin; Mi- 
koyan had risen in the party in Len- 
in’s day, and his mind had been 
formed in Lenin’s school. His speech 
was something of an old Leninist’s 
recantation of the part he had played 
in helping Stalin to ascendancy. It 
was not a recantation in the familiar 
Stalinist style, but a seemingly gen- 
uine confession, if only implicit, of 
grim and grave errors, and of a de- 
sire to undo some of the still rampant 
evils of Stalinism. 


Conflict and Compromise 


There can be little doubt that 
the Khrushchev-Mikoyan duet has 
disclosed to the world the party’s 
divided mind and has revealed some- 
thing about the differences of opin- 
ion and the alignments within the 
Central Committee. Another proba- 
ble consequence of the duet will be 
to project these differences and align- 
ments from the Central Committee 
to the lower ranks of the party and 
to draw the latter into the contro- 
versy. 

Until a year ago the Central Com- 
mittee was divided over general eco- 
nomic policy. On the one side were 
those who, led by Malenkov, favored 
amore rapid development of con- 
sumer industries. On the other were 
Khrushchev, Kaganovich, and their 
followers, who insisted on absolute 
priority for heavy industry. This 
struggle led to the defeat of the pro- 
consumer group and is now closed. 
Malenkov has been demoted but not 
“purged.” He has retained his seat 
on the Praesidium, but he was al- 
lowed to retain it only on the under- 
standing that he would not seek to 
reopen the controversy. His speech 
at the Congress was merely an ac- 
knowledgment of defeat. This con- 
troversy having lapsed, the Central 
Committee has remained divided 
over the issues raised by Mikoyan. 

That Mikoyan was permitted to 
state his views from the platform. of 
the Congress is in itself an impor- 
lant precedent. Again, this is no evi- 
dence yet of any real reinstatement 
of Leninist “inner party democracy.” 
In Lenin’s day, when there was dis- 
agreement in the Central Committee 
over an important issue, it was cus- 
‘omary for the majority to express 
ts view in the official report to the 
Congress, while a spokesman of the 
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minority came out with.a frankly 
controversial “counter-report.” Mi- 
koyan, it may be surmised, may have 
intended to come out with such a 
counter-report, but the Central Com- 
mittee refused to permit at this stage 
any open clash between two mem- 
bers of the “collective leadership.” 





A compromise was reached, under 
which Mikoyan was allowed to state 
his views in a positive form, without 
making it explicit where and on 
what points he dissented from 
Khrushchev. 


pes EFFECT of the discordant duet 
was some confusion at the Con- 
gress. While many delegates certain- 
ly understood what Mikoyan was 
driving at and how far-reaching 
were the implications of what he 
said, the less informed missed the 
nuances and believed that Mikoyan 
merely toed the Khrushchev line, or 
that Khrushchev was in full agree- 
ment with Mikoyan. When Mikoyan 
finished, the Congress gave him an 
ovation such as it accorded no other 
leader, except Khrushchev and per- 
haps Bulganin. But while Khru- 
shchev and Bulganin received the 
homage due their offices and ranks, 
Mikoyan was applauded for what he 
had said and for the manner in 
which he had said it. 

Mikoyan’s triumph _ suddenly 
brought to light the strength of the 
anti-Stalinist feeling in the party. It 
gave rise to intense speculation, in- 
side Russia as well as outside, about 
the possible rehabilitation of Stalin’s 
enemies, including Trotsky. All this 
was hardly welcome to Khrushchev 
and to the majority of the Central 
Committee. And here came the next 
great surprise: Neither Khrushchev 
nor any one of his associates rose to 
disavow Mikoyan in the Congress. 
























































Both sides scrupulously adhered to 
the rule, agreed upon in the Central 
Committee, that they should not en- 
gage in direct controversy. Only in- 
directly, without mentioning Miko- 
yan’s name, did Pravda publish an 
editorial which began by stating 
emphatically that Trotskyists and 
Bukharinists were still considered 
“enemies of the people,” as Khru- 
shchev had just described them. No- 
tice was thus given that this crucial 
canon of Stalinist orthodoxy was 
still valid. 

For how long will it remain valid? 
The fact that Khrushchev refrained 
from attacking Mikoyan in public 
is a sign of the times. Stalin, during 
his struggle for power, never hesi- 
tated to disregard any gentlemen’s 
agreement reached in the Central 
Committee and to hit Trotsky, Zi- 
noviev, and Bukharin below the belt. 
Whatever Khrushchev may do in 
the future, so far he has treated Mi- 
koyan with fairness and even loyalty, 
although he would have found it 
quite easy to arraign Mikoyan, on 
the strength of his speech, as a 
Trotskyist and enemy of the people. 

Mikoyan instead was elected to 
the commission that framed the 
final resolution on Khrushchev’s re- 
port; and like Malenkov he has 
retained his seat in the Praesidium. 
Moreover, the final resolution is 
worded to give some satisfaction to 
those who share Mikoyan’s views. 
It calls on the new Central Com- 
mittee to “keep up the struggle 
against the remnants of the leader 
cult.” 

The Congress thus ended on a 
note of compromise. Its final resolu- 
tion contains no explicit disparage- 
ment of Stalin—this should soothe 
the Stalinist die-hards. But it au- 
thorizes a further revision of the 
party’s record, which is what the 
anti-Stalinists desire. Such a resolu- 
tion designed to please everyone can 
hardly prevent the opposed views 
from clashing after the Congress. 
Far from closing the conflict, it only 
carries the controversy into a new 
phase. 


Wr STANDS behind the antago- 
nists? Broadly speaking, the 
groups that enjoyed privileges under 
Stalin defend their “acquired rights,” 
and their action assumes the form 
of an “ideological” defense of what 
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remains of Stalinist orthodoxy. 
Radical workers, the advanced in- 
telligentsia, and the “Leninists” in 
the party all desire, from different 
motives, to rid themselves of the 
remaining fetters of that orthodoxy. 
Khrushchev and the practical ad- 
ministrators behind him try to strike 
a balance between the conflicting 
interests and aspirations and to 
avoid sweeping “ideological revi- 
sions” that may rend the party and 
complicate the business of govern- 
ment. 

The leaders have so tar been wary 
of injecting bitterness into the con- 
troversy. Economic progress, rising 
standards of living, and a degree 
of popular contentment make it pos- 
sible for the ruling group to settle 
its inner differences in a milder 
manner than that in which differ- 
ences were settled in Stalin’s days. 
But the ideological revisions cannot 
be arrested halfway. 


The Chinese and the French 


The anti-Stalinist trend in the Soviet 
Union is a matter of vital interest 
to Communist Parties in other coun- 
tries. It is, paradoxically, in some 
of those parties that Stalinism now 
finds its blindest adherents. Behind 
the scenes, the foreign Communist 
leaders, most of them present at the 
Congress as guests of honor, were 
drawn into the controversy; and 
some indication of the attitudes 
could be found even in their cere- 
monial greetings to the Congress. 

While the Soviet leaders, even the 
most pro-Stalinist ones, refrained 
from making a single laudatory re- 
mark about Stalin, Mao Tse-tung 
(who sent a message) and Maurice 
Thorez were, it seems, the only ones 
to bring in notes of adulation for 
Stalin, notes reminiscent of the Nine- 
teenth Congress in 1952, which 
sounded strangely out of date. The 
attitude of Thorez was perhaps not 
surprising: Rushing to the rescue of 
Stalinist orthodoxy, he was defend- 
ing his own interest as autocratic 
leader of the French Communist 
Party, an interest jeopardized by the 
new requirements of collective lead- 
ership. 

Mao Tse-tung’s attitude is more 
puzzling; because from the Stalinist 
viewpoint his own political record 
is by no means _ irreproachable. 
In his preoccupation with the indus- 
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trialization of his own country and 
the collectivization of Chinese farm- 
ing, has he become converted at this 
late hour to full Stalinist orthodoxy? 
That orthodoxy certainly fits a 
primitive country in the throes of 
upheaval and in need of harsh 
discipline better than its fits present- 
day Russia. In any case, Mao’s atti- 
tude must have greatly strengthened 
the hands of the pro-Stalinist ele- 
ments within the Soviet party. Most 
other foreign Communist leaders 
appear to be sitting on the fence. 
Only Palmiro Togliatti, the Italian 
leader, and Boleslaw Bierut, the 
Pole, seem definitely in favor of 
the break with Stalinism. 


The Soviet and the World 


In foreign affairs the Twentieth 
Congress has not brought to light 
any evolution as startling as that 
which it revealed in Soviet internal 
affairs. In the conduct of diplomacy 
the change from the Stalin era has 
been in manner rather than in mat- 
ter, but it is not unimportant. Over 
the years Stalin’s foreign policy al- 
ternated between extremes of con- 
ciliation and recklessness. At times, 
in the 1920’s and 1930's, Stalin was 
almost abjectly meek; at other times 
he was preposterously blunt and 
provocative. His successors avoid the 
extremes. Their policy is set on a 
far steadier course. It is less clumsy, 
less devious and secretive, more self- 
confident and flexible, and it is 
sensitive to public opinion. 

In a curious aside the now semi- 
retired Mr. Molotov confided to the 
Congress that barely ten years ago 
only in their boldest dreams could 
the party leaders imagine a situation 
as advantageous for the Soviet Union 
as the one in which they now find 
themselves. He was not merely boast- 
ing. In a very real sense, the Soviet 
Union is now playing from strength 
—strength derived from its own eco- 
nomic progress, from the consolida- 
tion of Communist rule in China 
and eastern Europe, from the pos- 
session of a vast and massive assort- 
ment of atomic, hydrogen, and 
conventional arms, and (last but not 
least) from the anti-colonialist fer- 
ment in Asia and Africa. All these 
elements of strength had been ma- 
turing during the last years of the 
Stalin era. But some of them have 
come to fruition only since then, 





and have only recently made them- 
selves fully felt in the conduct of 
foreign affairs. 


_ Moscow’s foreign policy no 
longer shows any of the hesitation 
and wavering that it exhibited just 
after Stalin’s death and throughout 
most of the Malenkov period, when 
Moscow appeared to be half in- 
clined to consider an over-all settle. 
ment with the West on the basis 
of a joint evacuation of Germany, 
and seemed only to be waiting for 
encouragement from the West. At 
that time almost every one of Molo- 
tov’s diplomatic notes to the western 
powers called insistently for an early 
evacuation of Germany. Evacuation 
is no longer even mentioned. “What 
we have we hold’”—the words were 
once used by Churchill—is now 
the implicit maxim of Soviet di- 
plomacy. 

This certainly applies to the major 
bulwarks and bastions of Commu- 
nist power, if not to such dubious 
acquisitions of the Stalin era as the 
Soviet naval bases in Finland and 
Manchuria and the joint-stock com- 
panies which Russia set up in the 
Balkan countries and in China. 
These have been given up with 
little real loss and with much moral 
gain, and at the Congress Mikoyan 
did not hesitate to describe Stalin’s 
efforts to acquire them as grievous 
errors. With the record more or less 
cleared of those “errors,” the broad 
purpose of Soviet diplomacy is now 
to preserve the international status 
quo. 

In a sense Stalin’s successors are 
doing what Stalin did in the 1920's, 
when he too based his policy on the 
international status quo. But the 
Congress was naturally much more 
aware of the differences than of the 
resemblance. Thirty years ago the 
status quo meant isolation of a weak 
and backward Soviet Union in the 
face of immensely superior not- 
Communist powers. It was then 
still possible for Trotsky and Zi- 
noviev to argue that by reconciling 
itself with the status quo Commu 
nism weakened its own chances and 
played into its enemies’ hands. The 
question whether Bolshevism should 
bank primarily on “socialist co 
struction” at home or on the early 
spread of revolution abroad pre 
sented a real dilemma because of the 
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extreme weakness and _precarious- 
ness of Soviet “socialist construction” 
and of the apparently great strength 
of Communism abroad, especially in 
Germany and China. 


N° sUCH acute dilemma is trou- 
LN bling Moscow at present. The 
main strength of Communism, ac- 
tual and potential, lies now within 
the Soviet bloc, not outside it. The 
old controversy has become irrele- 
vant to the new facts. Stalin’s “social- 
ism in a single country” is a mere 
memory of the past, and Trotsky’s 
prophecy that the Soviet Union de- 
pended for its survival on the spread 
of revolution has in some respects 
been fulfilled and in others become 
outdated. 

Yet never perhaps since the 1920's 
have professions of faith in the even- 
tual triumph of world Communism 
over capitalism resounded from Mos- 
cow with as much strength of con- 
viction as they do now. They have 
a quasi-Trotskyist undertone. In the 
middle 1920’s the Soviet party and 
the Comintern assumed, despite 
Trotsky’s criticisms, that western 
capitalism had achieved a measure 
of stabilization. No such assumption 
is made about the present state of 
the western economy. In spite of 
boom conditions, continued full em- 
ployment, and feats of bourgeois 
progress, which Moscow no longer 
crudely denies, it is convinced that 
the long and “artificially sustained” 
prosperity of the West is bound to 
end, sooner or later, in a collapse 
as disastrous as that of 1929. 

How are these forecasts and pro- 
fessions of faith in world Commu- 
nism related to the defense of the 
diplomatic status quo and to the 
much-overworked slogan of peace- 
ful coexistence? 

The answer is found not in the 
abstract logic of the Soviet attitude 
but in a specific, and in part tacitly 
assumed, concept of the interna- 
tional class struggle. That the “tide 
of history” carries mankind as a 
whole toward Communism, through 
whatever stages and crosscurrents, is 
an old Bolshevik, indeed an old 
Marxist, axiom. That the “tide” is 
moving faster than the Soviet lead- 
ers expected it to move ten or 
twenty years ago—and that it is do- 
ing its work all the better despite 
the fewer attempts to force its pace— 
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is the lesson they think they have 
learned, or relearned, from the up- 
heavals and conflicts of the last dec- 
ade—in Germany and Korea not less 
than in China and Indo-China. 


Wave upon Wave 


But the Communist leaders have 
had to face anew the fact that the 
process of international revolution 
has not been continuous. It has so 
far developed in two distinctly 
separate cycles of “waves.” 

From the first wave of revolution, 
that of 1917-1920, Bolshevik Russia 
emerged victorious but bled white 
and isolated. From the second there 
has emerged the Chinese revolution, 
compared with which the eastern 
European revolutions, carried out in 
the shadow of the Red Army in 
1944-1948, have been of minor im- 
portance. This second wave has now 
nearly spent its force. 

That the third wave will come 
the Communists take for granted, 
but nobody can say when. The inter- 
val, whether short or long, requires 
adjustments in Communist policy 
and a modus vivendi with the capi- 
talist world. 


pes first two waves of revolution 
- came in the wake of world wars. 
It is therefore a matter of some inter- 
est to Communist theory and policy 





the third 
have its origin only in a cataclysm. 


whether wave, too, can 
The Congress has answered this 
question in the negative, because, 
so Khrushchev argues, the general 
balance of strength between East 
and West—the atomic stalemate 
above all—militates strongly against 
the likelihood of a third world 
war, even though the attitude of 
the United States is partly unpre- 
dictable. This is the meaning of the 
“thesis” about the avoidability of 
armed conflict. 

The message of the Twentieth 
Congress, not altogether novel, is 








that the third wave of revolution 
need not be set in motion, as were 
the first two waves, by the destruc- 
tive fury of war—it may be generated 
by the constructive achievement of 
the Soviet bloc, especially of the 
Soviet Union. 

These achievements require time 
for their materialization—a long 
“respite” from the most acute forms 
of international class struggle that 
could lead to world war. Both camps, 
the western and the eastern, may 
hope to benefit from a respite. Both 
have therefore—the Soviets reason— 
a common interest in prolonging 
the respite to the utmost. Soviet pol- 
icy invokes this common interest; 
and it does so all the more insistently 
because, whatever the variations of 
Soviet pronouncements on this sub- 
ject, a clash of arms would now 
threaten both camps with annihila- 
tion. 


i in Sovier leaders have certainly 

a clear idea as to how they in- 
tend to use the respite. Having 
broken the western, or rather the 
American, monopoly of atomic and 
hydrogen weapons, they plan to use 
the time at their disposal for break- 
ing another, equally decisive, mo- 
nopoly so far enjoyed by the West— 
the monopoly of a high standard of 
living. They argue that the West 
will be forced to defend this advan- 
tage with all its economic might, 
and that it is legitimate for the So- 
viet Union to challenge the West on 
this ground. Such is the meaning of 
“peaceful competition” in “peaceful 
coexistence.” 


Red and Rosy Dreams 
The new Five-Year Plan, endorsed 
by the Congress, is seen in Moscow 
as a milestone in the struggle to 
break the West’s most vital monop- 
oly. But the struggle will take any- 
where from ten to twenty years. If 
it can be brought to a successful 
conclusion, the Soviet leaders ex- 
pect that Communism, offering the 
masses high standards of living and 
education, will no longer have to 
force itself on unwilling subjects by 
means of terror. Its attraction will 
be so overwhelming that the bour- 
geois order will not be able to resist 
it. 

The third wave of revolution may 
then not carry with it all the blood 
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that the first two waves carried, and 
the roads by which other nations 
approach socialism will prove much 
easier and smoother than the thorny 
paths trodden by the Russians and 
the Chinese. Even now, Khrushchev 
pointed out, the roads—he insisted 
on the plural—are already easier for 
the People’s Democracies. Unlike 
the Soviet Union, they need not give 
strict priority to heavy industry; 
they can afford a less strenuous eco- 
nomic policy. 


— THEsIs about the “different 
roads to socialism” is also de- 
signed to serve another more imme- 
diate and opportunistic purpose. 
When Moscow’s leaders expatiate 
vaguely on the admissibility of a 
parliamentary road to socialism, a 
road unsullied by civil war, they in- 
tend to reassure Mr. Nehru and the 
Congress Party of India and similar 
neutral governments and parties in 
Asia. The Communist Party of In- 
dia is already adopting a conciliatory 
attitude toward the Prime Minister. 
The lure of the parliamentary road 
is also meant to overcome the mis- 
givings of western Socialist Parties 
about united fronts, the misgivings 
especially of the French Socialists 
and Radicals. 


The Price They'll Pay 


This policy gives a moderate and 
“rightist” twist to Communist tac- 
tics. It obliges the Communist 
Parties to exert themselves more 
than hitherto in the search for par- 
liamentary alliances, to refrain from 
revolutionary ventures, and behave 
with a good deal of bourgeois re- 
spectability. This seems to be the 
price Khrushchev is prepared to pay, 
or rather to make the Communist 
Parties pay, for a period of peaceful 
coexistence. 

Not unlike Stalin in the 1920's 
and 1930's, he sees that in coming 
years the decisive element of the 
international struggle will be not 
the action of the French, Italian, or 
Indian Communists, but “socialist 
construction” within the Commu- 
nist realm. 

And so the Twentieth Congress 
looked forward not to the seizure of 
new positions of power for Commu- 
nism but to the consolidation and 
the building up of the power that 
Communism has already won. 
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Will the Atom Persuade 


Europeans to Unite? 


ANDRE FONTAINE 


pone: THE NEW French govern- 
ment of Guy Mollet took over, 
its statement of policy was a model 
of vagueness. This was not surpris- 
ing, since the Parliament elected on 
January 2 had provided no stable 
majority to support any clearly de- 
fined program. On one point, how- 
ever, the new Premier spoke out 
clearly: We are determined, he said, 
“to set up a treaty before summer 
that will create Euratom”—an atomic 
pool for France, West Germany, 
Italy, Belgium, Luxembourg, and 
Holland. 

Neither the word “Euratom” nor 
the idea is new. Nearly a year 
ago the Foreign Ministers of these 
six nations, anxious to revive the 
idea of European unity after the 
collapse of the European Defense 
Community, met at Messina and de- 
cided to study the possibility of 
creating a common European mar- 
ket especially for atomic develop- 
ment. At this meeting the French 
delegation, despite the well-known 
“European” convictions of its leader, 
Antoine Pinay, was notably cautious 
The Edgar Faure government de- 
pended on the Gaullist vote to re- 
main in power. Gaullist hostility to 
any form of European integration 
was about the only thing that held 
that party together. Moreover, Pre- 
mier Faure himself was lukewarm 
on integration and had been one of 
the most stubborn opponents of EDC 
when he was’ a member of the 
Mendeés-France Cabinet. 

Since the problem was extremely 
complex and no one had any clear 
ideas, the Messina Conference ended 
by entrusting a committee headed 
by Paul-Henri Spaak, the Belgian 
delegate, with the task of preparing 
a report. On February 11, only a 
few days after the new French gov- 
ernment took over, the six powers 
met again, this time in Brussels, to 
study the Spaak report. Christian 
Pineau, the new French Foreign 
Minister, is a convinced “European.” 


The shellacking the Gaullists got in 
the elections has greatly diminished 
their influence. However, the com- 
bined strength of 150 Communist 
Deputies, forty-nine Poujadists, and 
forty or fifty former Gaullists and ex- 
treme Rightists makes it plain that 
the fate of any project for European 
integration depends entirely on the 
attitude of the non-Communist Left 
—in effect on the followers of Pierre 
Mendés-France. 

That.is why Premier Mollet prob- 
ably made a mistake in not giving 
Mendés-France the Foreign Affairs 
portfolio. If Mendés-France had en- 
dorsed Euratom he would certainly 
have carried with him the votes of 
those Socialists and Radicals who 
have not forgotten the fight over Epc. 
That fight was really like a war of 
religion, and those who opposed 
Epc still suspect anything bearing 
the European label of being a dark 
maneuver by which supporters of 
Epc are seeking revenge. The Popular 
Republicans and the moderates still 
look upon Mendés-France as an arch- 
villain. They adamantly refused to 
have him named Foreign Minister, 
and Mollet yielded to them. In do- 
ing so he aroused some suspicion 
among the friends of Mendés-France, 
if not in Mendés-France himself, 
that the advocates of Euratom had 
hidden motives. 


fee these conditions, Christian 
Pineau was obliged to be very 
prudent at Brussels. It must be said 
that the attitude of the other confer- 
ees did not encourage him to change 
his position of extreme reserve. They 
too were prudent. The Belgians are 
enjoying substantial profits as a re 
sult of their agreement with Wash- 
ington and London on the Congo 
uranium deposits. The West Ger- 
man government, generally favorable 
to any European project, is nonethe- 
less subject to pressure from the 
German industrialists, who would 
never voluntarily agree to yield to 
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a supranational and therefore some- 
what socialistic organization the 
profits and power they would get 
from exploiting under uncontrolled 
capitalism the immense resources 
opened up by the fission of the 
atom. 

The Dutch for their part are 
much less interested in the atom 
than they are in opening up an in- 
tegrated European market, while 
France is extremely dubious about 
such a market because of its great 
difference in living standards plus 
government expenditures for social 
welfare and the high salaries and 
prices prevalent in many industries. 
Finally the French find it difficult to 
envisage how even an atom-powered 
Europe could absorb the surplus of 
Italian labor. 


A New Strategy 


It was not surprising to find the 
Brussels statement obviously less 
forceful than the texts adopted two 
weeks earlier in Paris by the Action 
Committee for the United States of 
Europe founded last October by 
Jean Monnet. 

The purpose of this organization 
was not to compete with the thousand 
and one existing “Pro-European” 
leagues and movements. Despite its 
ambitious title, for the moment it 
has but one objective: the creation 
of Euratom. Everyone knows that 
the peaceful use of atomic energy 
will revolutionize European indus- 
try and consequently the living con- 
ditions of all Europeans. It is evident 
also that the nations of Europe can- 
not enter singly the world race for 
atomic production. They are too 
small, their resources too limited. 
The fact has long been recognized. 
But the Monnet committee is pur- 
suing the old goal of a united Europe 
through an entirely new strategic 
approach. Since it was a parliament 
that brought down Epc, from the 
very first Monnet has sought to as- 
sure Euratom of solid parliamentary 
support in all countries concerned. 
That is why he invited representa- 
lives from the democratic political 
parties of the six nations to join his 
committee. Most of those invited 
have accepted, including a certain 
number which formerly opposed 
ic, notably the German Social 
Democrats. It is significant also that 
the French Socialists, who were rep- 
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resented on the committee by Guy 
Mollet, replaced him, when he be- 
came Premier, by Edouard Depreux, 
who is not an ardent admirer of 
EDC. 

Monnet would have liked to have 
had Mendeés-France on the commit- 
tee with him. This appointment 
would have constituted a dramatic 
public reconciliation between the 
two most dynamic and constructive 
minds in France today, whom Epc 
had tragically set against each other. 
But after a series of talks Mendés- 
France, no doubt fearing that he 
would lose support on the Left by 
publicly joining Monnet’s commit- 
tee, chose to have himself represent- 
ed by the secretary-general of the 
Radical Socialist Party, Maurice 
Faure, a thirty-four-year-old Deputy 
who has since become Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs. Faure, a 
fervent “European” but a lukewarm 
Mendésiste, represented him only 
nominally. This is not the case with 
his successor on the committee, the 
young Radical Socialist Claude Le- 
clerc, who is one of the many Men- 
désiste Deputies elected from the 
Paris region. 


Fear Is Not Enough 


Two ways of building Euratom are 
advocated. One is oriented toward 
co-operation, the other toward in- 






tegration. The first, supported by 
Great Britain, was drawn up by the 
Office of European Economic Co- 
operation. It calls for voluntary pool- 
ing of nuclear information, close 
scientific co-operation, and the crea- 
tion of a joint plant for the separa- 
tion of isotopes. 

The formula is considered far too 
limited by the Monnet committee. 
Apart from the traditional argument 
in favor of creating a common Euro- 
pean market of 165 million con- 
sumers that alone can maintain 
western Europe’s power in the con- 
temporary world, the committee in- 
sists upon the danger of permitting 
every nation to utilize as it pleases 
its own atomic production. No one 
ignores the fact that plutonium can 
be used for military purposes. The 
French—and perhaps other nations— 
will not feel easy when Germany is at 
liberty to manufacture atom bombs. 
Since it is out of the question to 
prevent Germany from ever having 
a nuclear industry, Monnet proposes 
controls over the manufacture and 
use of fissionable material that will 
make it very difficult for any nation 
to use the atom for military pur- 
poses even if it seeks to do so by 
fraud. To be effective such a con- 
trol system demands: 

A European Atomic Commission 
that would own all fissionable mate- 
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rial throughout all stages of produc- 
tion, transformation, use, and final 
disposition. 

European agreement to ban the 
production of atomic energy for 
military use. 


pwn Two principles have been ac- 
cepted by representatives of the 
majority of the six national Parlia- 
ments represented in the Monnet 
committee—a step that the six gov- 
ernments have not taken so far. 
Unquestionably the governments are 
in agreement that the plan for sim- 
ple co-operation does not go far 
enough. Christian Pineau has a for- 
mula which, while accepting the 
British-sponsored proposal for gen- 
eral co-operation, would have work- 
ing within it a hard core of nations 
that accept the pooling of their 
nuclear production. But it is sig- 
nificant that the six nations have not 
yet dared to propose a name for the 
organization that is to be charged 
with guiding Euratom; they fear to 
call up the ghost of the European 
army. For fear of frightening all 
those for whom the word “national” 
is still far from obsolete, the word 
“supranational” occurs nowhere in 
their declaration. 

There is a rebirth of nationalism 
in Europe today, largely caused by 
the diminished fear of war. In times 
of danger from without, nations in 
a coalition forget their differences, 
but they remember them when dan- 
ger seems past. Fear is no longer 
enough to bring about the rebirth 
of Europe. This rebirth can come 
only if Europeans see in unity the 
way to reduce their dependence 
upon the United States. 

In an interview in Le Monde a 
few months ago Jean Monnet did 
not hesitate to say: “As long as Euro- 
pean nations remain disunited, their 
weakness and their divided policies 
will make every one of them a pawn 
and a permanent cause of mistrust 
and unbalance between East and 
West. Relationships between East 
and West can become normal and 
stabilized only if the countries of 
Europe, by establishing their unity 
in a United States of Europe, 
achieve a dynamism that can make 
them self-reliant in the face of both 
the United States and the Soviet 
Union.” 

It is with this in mind that the 
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question of Euratom’s giving up all 
atomic production for military use 
must be considered. No doubt West 
Germany is already pledged, through 
the Paris agreements, not to produce 
atom bombs. The Benelux nations 
obviously have not the means to 
make them, and there is no evidence 
whatever that Italy, where the neu- 
tralist tide is running ever stronger, 
is dreaming of making any. As for 
France, the Faure government, yield- 
ing to Gaullist pressure, had an- 
nounced its intention of producing 
an atom bomb. Within two weeks 
an almost unanimous public opinion, 
unable to see what France could do 
with one atom bomb when the 
United States and Russia both have 
stocks of several hundred if not of 
several thousand, compelled the 
Faure government to give up the 
project, and it is highly unlikely that 
the Mollet government will seek to 
revive it. 


Toward General Disarmament 


Actually the question is not about 
atom bombs but about tactical 
atomic weapons of the battlefield. 
To make a tactical weapon at the 
present time requires, it is said, 
about half the amount of fissionable 
material that goes into the making 
of a bomb, but the proportion may 
soon be decreased. And the day may 
come when no army will be worthy 
of the name unless it is provided 
with a minimum of such tactical 
atomic equipment. If Europe agrees 
never to produce atomic weapons, 
as Jean Monnet is asking it to do, 
Europe will be completely giving up 
its military autonomy. It is possible, 
of course, to argue that Europe, faced 
with the super-armament of the great 














powers, no longer has any military 
role to play, and that the example it 
would furnish by deliberately sacri- 
ficing such pretensions might prove 
contagious. 

But Monnet goes further than 
that. He sees Europe not simply in 
the passive role of witness but as 
taking the initiative in the campaign 
for general disarmament. He wants 
to extend to the whole world the 
monopoly of fissionable material 
that he is now proposing for Eu- 
rope. World-wide agreement on this 
point, he believes, would be the only 
effective means of ensuring those dis. 
armament controls which every na- 
tion says it is seeking. 

The governments of Europe, how- 
ever, seem hesitant to go along with 
his proposal, and the plan that will 
succeed is probably the one that pro- 
vides for a Euratom exclusively con- 
cerned with the peaceful exploita- 
tion of atomic energy. In it the 
member nations, with the exception 
of West Germany (already commit- 
ted by the Treaty of Paris) , will not 
be called upon to agree formally to 
prohibit all military production. 

If West Germany shows a mini- 
mum of good will in the settlement 
of two main questions—the preser- 
vation of some economic advantages 
for France in the Saar and the Mo- 
selle River canal—there should be 
no insurmountable opposition in 
France to the creation of Euratom. 
Yet other considerations may come 
into play and cause the project to 
fail. 


{per DRAMA of French _ politics— 
and unless I am mistaken the 
drama of American politics—is that 
no problem is faced and solved on 
its merits alone, and that everything 
tends to be drawn into internal poli- 
tics. 

It is evident that Euratom can 
be created only if enough unity is 
preserved between the different 
French political groups now inclined 
in its favor. If the controversy over 
religion in the schools and over 
North Africa were to lead to the 
formation of a French government 
dependent on the Communist vote, 
there would be little hope for Eur- 
atom, or indeed for Europe itself. 
The idea of European unity could 
not hope to survive a second mas 
sive failure. 
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NATO and West Germany: 
The Strategic Problem 


GORDON A. CRAIG 


N a gray and blustery morning in 
late January, Konrad Adenauer 
stood in a courtyard in the garrison 
town of Andernach, not far from 
Bonn, and called out in his reedy 
voice, “Good morning, soldiers!” 
The greeting was addressed to some 
fifteen hundred officers and men 
drawn up in parade order. They 
were the first units of the new Ger- 
man army, the army that is ex- 
pected eventually to contribute 
twelve combat divisions to NATO. 
The American officers who watched 
the Andernach review may have 
reflected with satisfaction that here 
at last was a real beginning to the 
German rearmament effort. But 
there were probably some among 
them who wondered whether the 
blueprinted twelve divisions would 
ever be raised or whether, if raised, 
they would ever take their place 
among the NATO forces. The Ger- 
mans do not seem very happy about 
NATO these days. The constantly 
reiterated Soviet argument that the 
Federal Republic’s membership in 
NATO is the only real obstacle to 
German reunification has aftected 
the thinking of more people than 
Washington cares to admit. In ad- 
dition, over the past year there has 
been a growing concern about the 
strategic implications of NATO mem- 
bership, and Germans are begin- 
ning to think and say that NATO’s 
military plans offer neither security 
nor hope to the German people. 


get the end of 1954 there was sin- 
gularly little informed public dis- 
cussion of strategic questions in Ger- 
many. Even in the long debates over 
German membership in the Euro- 
pean Defense Community, military 
plans and problems were treated in 
the most superficial manner. The 
German people were encouraged by 
government spokesmen to believe 
that adherence to a European coali- 
tion would somehow make possible 
a“forward strategy” so effective that 
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West Germany would be spared the 
horrors of becoming a battlefield. 

In July, 1952, a Christian Demo- 
cratic Deputy declared: “We expect 
of the Federal Government that it 
will press successfully for a strategic 
concept in which Germany cannot 
become the theater of a conflict.” 
Between that time and the end of 
1954 the government intimated fre- 
quently that it was assured of this 
happy immunity. Indeed, as recently 
as last March, Chancellor Adenauer 
had .no hesitation in stating flatly: 
“So long as we do not belong to 





NATO we are the European battle- 
field in the case of a hot war be- 
tween Soviet Russia and the United 
States; and if we are in the Atlantic 
Pact Organization, then we are no 
longer that battlefield.” 


The Recoil Plan. ... 


This last assurance, however, was 
skeptically received. The signing of 
the’ Paris pact six months earlier 
had been followed by more rigorous 
examinations of the NATO strategic 
concept. In November, 1954, the 
weekly news magazine Der Spiegel 
pointed out that NATo’s forward 
strategy was, after all, based on a 
very fluid conception of defense, 
conducted in depth by highly mobile 
units which would recoil and coun- 
terthrust as the circumstances dic- 
tated; and that, in view of Russian 
numerical superiority, the opening 
phase of any war touched off by 
aggression from the east would 





probably be characterized by the 
dogged withdrawal of Allied forces 
from the Elbe to the Rhine, pro- 
tracted as long as possible to allow 
preparations for a massive counter- 
thrust. 

Simultaneously, Adelbert Wein- 
stein, the influential military expert 
of the Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeit- 
ung, reminded his readers that the 
primary mission of Germany’s pro- 
jected twelve divisions was not the 
defense of Germany as such: They 
were “to be an instrument of the 
Atlantic leadership and [would] be 
used in a mobile, highly elastic man- 
ner in European space.” This was 
hardly encouraging. The Germans 
may or may not deserve to be de- 
scribed—as they have been by a Brit- 
ish journal—as our “myopic German 
allies.” But their eyesight was good 
enough for them to discern the out- 
lines of a war in which their country 
would be systematically conquered 
by the Russians and then as system- 
atically reconquered by the western 
Allies. 


... and the Atom Threat 


Nor were matters improved when 
in December, 1954, the NATO Council 
decided that future strategic plans 
would be based on the assumption 
that atomic weapons would be 
used in the defense. Edmond Taylor 
wrote in The Reporter at that time 
that some NATO members feared this 
decision “may have opened up a 
Pandora’s box that will eventually 
disintegrate the coalition.” It cer- 
tainly further enlivened the debate 
in Germany. In February the Frank- 
furter Allgemeine Zeitung took the 
unusual step of printing on suc- 
cessive days two long articles by 
B. H. Liddell Hart that attacked the 
NATO concept as inflexible and un- 
realistic. Citing Field Marshal Mont- 
gomery’s statement that the Decem- 
ber decision meant not merely that 
atomic weapons might be used but 
that they certainly would be used if 
the West were attacked, Liddell Hart 
argued that the NATO concept pro- 
vided for every contingency except 
the most likely ones: aggression with 
conventional weapons against areas 
of no vital importance or guerrilla 
wartare combined with political sub- 
version. Against such attacks NATO 
would apparently have no defense 
but a strategy based on the use of 
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tactical atomic weapons, the very 
employment of which would threat- 
en to unleash all-out atomic war. 


Or MORE consequence than these 
signs of perturbation, however, 
was the government announcement 
in March, 1955, that Colonel Bogi- 
slaw von Bonin had been dismissed 
from his post in the Blank Office 
(Defense Ministry) for reportedly 
soliciting outside support for a stra- 
tegical plan of his own after it had 
been rejected by his superiors. The 
Bonin plan was an undisguised at- 
tack on the NATO concept of mobile 
strategy and, by implication, on the 
December decision of the Nato Coun- 
cil. Bonin argued that the forward 
shield planned by Nato, of which 
the projected twelve German divi- 
sions would be a part, was an “of- 
fensive force.” By this he did not 
imply that it intended to take the 
initiative in attacking through the 
Iron Curtain, but rather that it was 
offensive-minded. If attacked, it 
would conduct itself in a manner 
intended to preserve its capabilities 
for counterattack at the appropriate 
moment. It would recoil, with the 
result that the attacking force would 
penetrate deep into West Germany 
at the very outset of war. Its hit- 
and-run tactics would, moreover, de- 
liver Germany over to the horrors of 
atomic destruction, not only because 
they would involve western atomic 
weapons but also because the at- 
tacking force would be compelled to 
resort to the ultima ratio in order to 
protect itself against the massive 
NATO counter-thrust which it knew 
was planned to carry the war back 
into the attacker’s territory. 


The Bonin Plan 


West Germany could not be expect- 


ed to raise an army, Bonin said, 
in the service of a strategic concept 
that made the country’s destruction 
inevitable if war came. The only 
strategy that would make sense to 
German youth was one that offered 
a possible escape from this fate. 
Such a strategy must be purely de- 
fensive, and it must envisage uncon- 
ditional defense at the zonal border. 
Bonin suggested, therefore, the crea- 
tion of a defensive zone thirty miles 
wide, running down the whole 
length of the frontier. Within this 
zone, powerful and mobile anti- 
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tank units (Sperrverbande) would 
operate, meeting any attack with an 
all-out defense that would be ex- 
tremely costly to the enemy. They 
would be supported by six armored 
divisions capable of sealing off 
breakthroughs. The force required 
would comprise some 150,000 men. 
It would be a purely German force, 
operating separately from NATO 
units, which would be withdrawn 
beyond the Rhine. .It would, more- 
over, be exclusively composed of 
professional volunteer soldiers. 

The Bonin plan was immediately 
supported by the Allgemeine Zeit- 
ung’s Adelbert Weinstein, not be- 
cause it offered security to Germany 
—not even Bonin claimed that for it 
—but because it was an alternative 
to the plans of the NATo strategists, 
who, Weinstein said, didn’t really 
believe that West Germany could 
be defended even after its divi- 
sions were raised, but were relying 
on a policy of deterrents by threat 
of retaliation—a threat that might 
not deter the Russians at all. There 
was a chance that Bonin’s plan might 
do so, since “it powerfully increased 
the risks for the Soviets in the event 
of a land attack.” 


Reaction from SHAPE 


The Bonin incident and the dis- 
cussion it aroused seem to have dis- 
turbed sHAPE, and some attempt 
was made to allay German fears. In 
April, Lieutenant General Anthony 
C. McAuliffe, Commander of the 
U.S. Army in Europe, made a speech 
in Bonn that sought to answer Bonin 
without mentioning him by name. 
Dilating on the strength of the U.S. 
Seventh Army in West Germany, Mc- 
Auliffe said that in the event of a 
Soviet attack it now planned to de- 
lend every inch it held. “I do not 
suggest,” the General added, “that 
we can with present forces defend 
Western Germany against an all- 
out attack. I do suggest that we 
no longer propose to double-time 
back to the Rhine River and I can 
guarantee that we are now able to 
make an act of aggression against 
Western Germany a very costly ven- 
ture.” 

The speech was singularly free of 
references to mobility and elasticity. 
A month later, in a speech at Bad 
Godesberg, General Gruenther, with 
what appeared to be an oblique ref- 


erence to Bonin, emphatically re. 
jected the idea that NATO was an 
aggressive organization; he _ too 
stressed the fact that NATO now had 
the strength to make aggression from 
the east a very costly business. 

The impact of these speeches was 
probably somewhat reduced by the 
fact that McAuliffe spoke of the ef. 
fectiveness of tactical atomic weap- 
ons with an enthusiasm that could 
hardly have been shared by the Ger. 
mans in his audience, while Gruen- 
ther was forced to admit that, for 
all NATO’s strength, it might not be 
able to protect “certain areas” from 
invasion. 


Operation CARTE BLANCHE 


The speeches might nevertheless 
have reassured the German people 
if they had not been followed so 
closely by Operation CARTE BLANCHE. 
The great air maneuvers that bore 
this name were held at the end olf 
last June. Their objective was to 
gain experience and to test theories 
concerning offensive and defensive 
capabilities in the event of atomic 
attack by a tactical air force against 
military targets—especially airfields 
and stations, their sources of supply 
and their communications systems. 
Eleven NATO nations participated 
and more than three thousand planes 
took part. These forces were divided 
to form two “enemy forces.” To 
provide enough space for realistic 
maneuvers, the zone in which they 
operated against each other ran 
north-south rather than east-west, 
and included the Low Countries, 
part of France, and the whole of the 
Federal Republic. 

Planning for the exercises had ex- 
tended throughout the previous 
year. Why they were held _ precisely 
when they were is still a mystery. 
It has been suggested that the June 
date was chosen in hopes that an im- 
pressive show of air strength on the 
very eve of the Geneva “Summit” 
Conference would intimidate the 
Russians and make them more anx- 
ious to reach an accommodation 
with the West. If this is true, the 
calculation was a bad one. The 
only people intimidated by CARTE 
BLANCHE were the Germans. 

With a little judicious advance 
publicity, this might have been 
avoided. As it was, the first news 
the Germans had of CARTE BLANCHE 
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ame in German newspaper reports 
that 335 atomic bombs had been 
“dropped” in the crowded space be- 
ween Hamburg and Munich, and 
that—according to unofficial calcula- 
tions—1,700,000 Germans had been 
“killed” and 3,500,000 “wounded,” 
not counting possible casualties from 
radiation. These alarming figures be- 
gan to appear in highly colored press 
accounts in July, when a not very en- 
thusiastic Bundestag was being asked 
to take the first step toward raising 
the new German army by passing a 
bill authorizing the recruitment of 
six thousand volunteers. 


The Debate Is Joined 


nthe course of the first day’s debate 
frich Ollenhauer, chairman of the 
Social Democratic Party which has 
consistently opposed West Germany’s 
membership in NATO, opened his at- 
wk on the bill by referring to 
newspaper accounts of the air exer- 
cies. He then recalled Adenauer’s 
satement in the Bundestag in 
March to the effect that NaTro mem- 
bership would prevent Germany’s 
ecoming a battlefield. “How in- 
wubstantial that declaration looks 
now,” he said, “in the light of the 
pbservations and experience of the 
present air maneuvers!” On _ that 
hime day, Fritz Erler, the party’s ex- 
pert on military affairs, told sup- 
porters of the government’s NATO 
nection: “Security is perhaps the 
uly thing you will not attain with 
his military organization.” 
If CARTE BLANCHE had caused con- 
tm only to the Socialists, the gov- 
ment would probably not have 
elt called upon to answer these 
riguments. But people inside and 
uiside the Bundestag were now 
Awing that the air exercise showed 
hit NATO was interested only in 
lowing up Germans and _ that, 
of spending nine billion 


‘s) on an armament pro- 

would not defend Ger- 
any, it would be better to spend 
latsum on civil air defense. In the 
mumstances, the government felt 
(necessary to make an _ effective 
‘winder. In the debate on the third 
tading of the Volunteers Bill it not 
ily threw Defense Minister Theo- 
lot Blank into the breach but also 
‘ailed itself of the talents of Atomic 
Maits Minister Franz Josef Strauss. 


I THIS debate, which was largely 
given over to a discussion of the 
strategic problem, Blank gave a brief 
description of the CARTE BLANCHE 
exercises but pointed out that it 
was too soon to draw any conclusions 


from them. However, he added, the 
one conclusion that must not be 
drawn, then or later, was that the 
destructive power of atomic bombs 
made it hopeless or unnecessary to 
raise land troops. After all, tests in 
the Nevada deserts had shown that 
well-protected and -dispersed troops 
could expect to survive atomic at- 
tack from the air. “Where are we 
going to get the deserts?” a Social- 
ist deputy shouted at this point. 
Herr Blank did not answer this ques- 
tion. 

Bundesminister Strauss’s speech 
was a curious concoction of evasions 
and promises that all would be well 
so long as no one tried to alter exist- 
ing plans. A failure on the part of 
West Germany to meet its commit- 
ments under the Paris Treaty, he 
said, would be faithless and inex- 
pedient; failure to raise conventional 
forces would simply mean _ that 
atomic weapons would have to be 
used immediately on the outbreak 
of war (a singular statement in view 
of the December decision of the 
NATO Council); an increase in con- 
ventional forces, by the addition of 
the German contingents, might on 
the other hand advance the com- 
ing of atomic disarmament. In any 
case, West Germany’s contribution 
to NATO would increase the effec- 
tiveness of that organization, and be- 
cause of this West Germany would 
have “the right of influencing NATo 
plans in the light of German inter- 


, 


ests.’ 


The Louisiana Exercise 


Last December the Social Democrats 
once more formally interpellated the 
government concerning the lessons 
drawn from the maneuvers. In the 
same week Hanson W. Baldwin of 


the New York Times, who had been 
observing the elaborate Army-Air 
Force Exercise sAGE BRUSH that had 
just been held at Camp Polk, Loui- 
siana, concluded from this “almost 
frightening experience” that “even a 
so-called tactical nuclear war would 
cause vast devastation” and “probably 
could not be limited, at least in any 
heavily populated or industrialized 
areas.” This was hardly the most 
comforting thing the Germans had 
heard. 

A Hamburg weekly pointed out 
a few days later that the most star- 
tling revelation of Exercise SAGE 
BRUSH was the inadequacy of radar 
observation in the defense. At the 
height of the maneuvers, enemy air- 
craft penetrated the defenders’ posi- 
tions virtually undetected and, 
within forty minutes of the begin- 
ning of the attack, “dropped” the 
atomic equivalent of 400,000 tons 
of TNT and destroyed fifty per cent 
of the defending force, eighty per 
cent of its airbases, and half of its 
aircraft. Americans could of course 
derive some reassurance, the journal 
continued, from the thought that 
Soviet planes would have a long 
way to go before they reached the 
United States and that there would 
be more warning of attack than was 
possible in Louisiana. West Germany, 
however, is not so conveniently 
remote from Soviet bases as Loui- 
siana. 

The conclusions drawn by Ger- 
man commentators from the Euro- 
pean and American maneuvers may 
well be erroneous, but that does not 
reduce their importance. It seems 
clear, for instance, that what ap- 
pear to be the lessons of sAGE BRUSH 
have weakened the effect of the 
NATO Council’s announcement, after 
its meeting last December, that an 
all-out effort must now be made by 
the member governments to con- 
struct a unified air-warning system 
of all Europe. Logically, this should 
appeal to all those Germans who 
after CARTE BLANCHE were insisting 
that more attention must be paid 
to air defense. But they have now 
fallen prey to new doubts. Even if 
there is such a thing as a completely 
effective warning system (which the 
Louisiana experience makes dubi- 
ous) and even if radar search cen- 
ters should be established along the 
line of the Iron Curtain (which is 
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strategically impracticable), what ad- 
vantages, they ask, would West Ger- 
many derive from the two or three 
minutes of warning which would 
be all that could be provided? The 
bombs would fall on Hamburg and 
Frankfurt in any case. 


Strategic Blind Alley 


It is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that an increasing number of West 
Germans are beginning to feel that 
by joining NATo they have blun- 
dered into a strategic blind alley; 
and this feeling seems to be reflected 
in a pervasive lack of enthusiasm 
for NATO. In January, Minister for 
Atomic Affairs Strauss accused his 
fellow countrymen of trying to 
live in a dream world and said 
that it was high time they faced 
up to their responsibilities to their 
allies. The speech has had no per- 
ceptible effect. The rearmament pro- 
gram is still bogged down and, while 
the government hopes to persuade 
the Bundestag, before the end of 
March, to pass the conscription bill 
without which the Republic’s con- 
tingent to NATO cannot be raised, it 
is by no means certain that it will 
succeed. Meanwhile, with consid- 
erable popular backing, Finance 
Minister Fritz Schaffer has been ob- 
jecting to further financial contribu- 
tions to the support of those NATO 
units which, in the absence of a Ger- 
man army, have been protecting the 
country. 

Lack of enthusiasm is not, to be 
sure, as serious as outright opposi- 
tion, but there is evidence that this 
too is increasing. It did not take 
Bonin long after his dismissal to be- 
gin preaching that the Federal Re- 
public should break its NATO con- 
nection completely, since it did not 
provide military security and, by an- 
tagonizing the Russians, reduced 
the possibility of reunification. Bo- 
nin’s reputation has been somewhat 
dimmed by the curious political 
course he has steered over the past 
year, but his following is not incon- 
siderable. Nor is he alone in arguing 
for freedom from alliances. With 
startling candor, Adelbert Weinstein 
wrote recently that the people of 
West Germany would like to see 
NATO become so strong in air power 
and atomic weapons that “it could 
guarantee Germany’s security with- 
out our having to belong to it mili- 
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tarily. Otherwise, the way to reuni- 


fication remains blocked.” 


Explosion on the Rhine 


But perhaps the most disturbing 
sign of growing opposition to NATO 
is the behavior of the Free Demo- 
cratic Party. Until recently a loyal 
member of the Adenauer coalition, 
the party kicked over the traces last 
month and joined with the Social 
Democrats to unseat the Christian 
Democratic government in North 
Rhine-Westphalia. By this stroke, it 
not only destroyed the Chancellor's 
two-thirds majority in the upper 
house of the Federal Parliament 
(thus jeopardizing the fate of all 
future military legislation) but 
threatened his control of the 
Bundestag as well. 

The explosion in the Rhineland 
may well mark the beginning of 
the end of Adenauer’s long-unchal- 
lenged control of West German polli- 
tics. While personal and domestic 
factors played an important part in 
bringing it about, it would be a mis- 
take to overlook the differences on 





foreign policy involved. As long ago 
as the CARTE BLANCHE maneuvers of 
last year, Dr. Thomas Dehler, the 
chairman of the Free Democrats, 
was showing uneasiness about the 
NATO connection. At that time he 
wrote to Adenauer urging him to 
approach the western Allies on the 
possibility of revising the Federal 
Republic’s treaty ties in such a way 
as to restrict its obligations “to the 
strictest needs of security and self- 
defense” and to “allay the Soviet 
Union’s fears for its security.” 
Dehler is a master of the am- 
biguous phrase, but his recent 
statements about the necessity of 
opening bilateral negotiations with 
Moscow have left little doubt con- 
cerning his willingness to abandon 








NATO if such a step would promote re. 
unification, and the young insurgents 
of his party in Diisseldorf have used 
plainer language in expressing the 
same idea. If the co-operation be. 
tween the Free Democrats and 
Socialists which produced the star. 
tling upset in North Rhine-Wes. 
phalia develops into a political alli. 
ance on a national level, Bonn’; 
foreign. policy may undergo radical 
revision, for the Socialists also favor 
direct negotiations with Moscow 
and are much more critical of Nato 
than Dehler’s party is. 


The Soviets Turn the Screw 


The most interesting question of 
the immediate future is how the 
Soviet Union will seek to take ad- 
vantage of the new situation in West 
Germany. That the Soviets wish to 
break the Republic’s tie to Nato has 
long been clear, and at Geneva they 
took the line that only a European 
security pact superseding all existing 
alliance systems would make possi- 
ble a fruitful approach to the prob- 
lem of German reunification. 

At the January meeting of the 
Warsaw Treaty powers in Prague 
this argument was repeated, and a 
further proposal was made for a 
“special zone of restriction” which 
would include both parts of Ger- 
many and in which the use of 
atomic weapons would be banned 
and all armaments controlled. In 
his speech at Prague, Foreign Min- 
ister Molotov, in words obviously 
aimed at the West Germans, inti- 
mated that western refusal to con- 
sider these suggestions would per- 
petuate the division of Germany. By 
way of illustration he stated that 
western rearmament of the Federal 
Republic was the sole reason for 
the establishment of a “national 
people’s army” in East Germany. 

Since the Prague meeting, the 
Soviets have conducted a skillful war 
of nerves, on the one hand pressing 
the West Germans to enter into 
negotiations with the East Ger- 
man government, and on the other 
by letting it be known that the 
“people’s army” is growing in 
strength and is already holding 
atomic maneuvers—suggesting that 
the Federal Republic had better ne 
gotiate before it is too late. 

There is an understandable resist 
ance in West Germany to negotiat- 
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ing with the satellite German gov- 
emment on equal terms, and an 
equally understandable fear that 
talks with it might be the first step 
in the Bolshevization of all Germa- 
ny. It would be foolhardy, however, 
for western statesmen to assume that 
this resistance can be regarded as 
permanent. Molotov’s arguments 
were certainly not without effect in 
West Germany; and people who be- 
lieve that western tactics make reuni- 
fication impossible are apt to argue 
that it is time the Germans acted for 
themselves, even if they have to run 
risks in doing so. 

Moreover, if the West Germans 
remain stubborn about negotiating 
with East Germany, the Soviet Un- 
ion can always fall back on the kind 
of bilateral negotiations between 
Bonn and Moscow that the Free 
Democrats and the Socialists seem 
to want. 

Their present attitude may, in- 
deed, be nothing but a ruse de- 
iigned to strengthen the desire in 
West Germany for such talks and 
to create a favorable atmosphere 
in which they can come forward 
wih a new and irresistible offer 
that in the end would give them 
the kind of neutral Germany they 
proposed at Geneva and Prague. 
\fter all, as Jens Daniel said in Der 
Spiegel last month, the Soviets may 
be much less interested in the pros- 
pect of Bolshevizing Germany than 
they are in destroying Nato. If so, 
‘They would roll over us more ef- 
lectively with an offer that surprised 
ws by its reasonableness than they 
could with tanks.” 


[' view of all this and in the light 
of the sudden decline of Adenau- 
t's fortunes, the planners at SHAPE 
would be well advised not to take 
too much comfort from the cere- 
mony at Andernach and not to 
count too heavily on the twelve di- 
visions the Germans have promised 
loenter in NATO’s order of battle. 


(This article is based substantially 
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m the author's chapter on “Nato 
and the New German Army,” which 
will appear in the symposium Mili- 
lary Policy and National Security, to 
be published for the Center of In- 
lenational Studies, Princeton Uni- 
versity, by the Princeton University 
Press.) 
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VIEWS & REVIEWS 


MOVIES: King, 


Clown, 


Maniac, and Monk 


ROBERT BINGHAM 


i yesene Is at at least one major 
drawback to the commercial be- 
nevolence that brought Sir Laurence 
Olivier’s splendid film of Richard II 
to the nation’s TV screens the same 
day it opened to the general public 
in a theater. True, the General 


Motors people paid for enough TV 
time to allow the long picture to run 
full length without cuts. True also, 
it was seen by a lot of people around 





the country who might otherwise 
never have had the chance. The 
trouble is that a lot of other people 
who might have put on their hats 
and coats and gone out to see it on 
a bigger screen will not bother to do 
so now, more’s the pity. The color 
and costuming, the Renaissance pag- 
eantry of the production, by far its 
strongest points, must have been 
stunted beyond recognition for even 
those who are fortunate enough to 
possess color sets, and of course these 
qualities scarcely came through at 
all in black and white. There are 
some things that can still be done 





best in an _ old-fashioned movie 
house, especially with Technicolor 
and VistaVision. If you missed 
Olivier’s “Richard III” on television, 
take heart. 


ip ABUNDANCE Of titled talent in 
the cast is almost oppressive. 
Like the prodigal Casey Stengel, 
Olivier’s line-up is full of players 
who would probably be batting in 
the clean-up spot on any other team. 
Sir John Gielgud and Sir Cedric 
Hardwicke pass almost unnoticed in 
minor roles. Pamela Brown, who is 
capable of showing an audience 
some fine acting, shows almost noth- 
ing but her décolletage as the oblig- 
ing Jane Shore. 

One should give full honors, how- 
ever, to Claire Bloom, who makes 
Lady Anne’s passion for the man 
she hates as convincing as anyone 
could, and to Sir Ralph Richardson, 
who as Buckingham picks up the 
action just as it is beginning to bog 
down a little near the two-hour 
mark and sends it briskly on its 
way to the finale before he meets his 
ironic end. Sir Ralph may very well 
be the finest actor in Britain today. 
He might even have made a better 
Richard than Olivier. 

Perhaps that is an unnecessarily 
unkind remark to make in the pres- 
ence of Sir Laurence’s powerful per- 
formance as star, producer, and di- 
rector. But since the play belongs 
almost entirely to Richard, Olivier 
must accept whatever quibbles there 
may be about its success along with 
the great credit that is undoubtedly 
due him. To put it bluntly, Olivier 
plays his part for laughs during the 
first hour or so and then looks a 
little foolish at the end when he 
tries to arouse pity for a hero's 
downfall. The suavely satanic asides 
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—voice breaking and eye rolling— 
are indeed funny and may even be 
good theater in the short run. But 
in getting those easy laughs early, he 
throws away something that he needs 
badly later on, the self-destroying 
malevolence that could give tragic 
meaning to his death. 

Of course the difficulties in the 
characterization of Richard lie in 
large measure with the man who 
wrote the play, by no means his best, 
and Olivier is not to be scolded too 
hard for giving the part a shape he 
felt he could handle. As he did with 
“Henry V,” he has created a pageant 
for the eye and the ear. The plot of 
“Richard” doesn’t lend itself to this 
treatment quite so easily, but again 
the pageant is magnificent. 


Defending Danny 


Three first-rate comedies are cur- 
rently going the rounds—an Ameri- 
can, a British, and a French one— 
that would surely provide a wealth 
of data for any acute social scientist 
who happened to be working up a 
theory on what makes a nation’s 
sense of humor unique. Stay in your 
seats; it is done already! What fol- 
lows is a clinical record of the pre- 
cise metabolic and emotive reactions 
of one endomorphic male sample 
(born in Lima, Ohio, of untainted 
parents) who volunteered to expose 
himself to the pictures in a con- 
trolled experiment. It’s all simply a 
question of what part of you the 
laughter begins in, our analysand 
concludes. 

At the American picture, Para- 
mount’s “The Court Jester” with 
Danny Kaye, he laughed out loud 
and hard twenty-three times, the im- 
petus proceeding, according to the 
written protocol he has presented, 
from the viscera and spreading up- 
wards through and beyond the solar 
plexus contagiously. It may be sig- 
nificant that when our volunteer 
tries to explain what made him 
laugh, it doesn’t sound very funny 
at all except to those who have 
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watched Mr. Kaye perform in the 
past and are really laughing at their 
own recollections. _(Illustration: 
“He’s going to do this Spanish 
dance, see—you know, like flamenco 
—and he stands there real straight for 
a long time with his heels together 
telling about this dance he’s going 
to do and making sad Spanish faces 
over the guitar music, and then he 
lifts up his foot the way they do and 
brings it down bang! like that and 
then he screams ‘Owwwwwww!’ and 
goes limping around the place like 
he’s broken three toes.” Subject 
seized by convulsions.) 


M* Kaye is a clown—and a great 
one—rather than a comedian. 
That is to say, he traffics in sheer 
nonsense rather than in the building 


4, 





up of amusing situations that move 
inevitably toward some sort of dra- 
matic climax. The whole story of 
“The Court Jester” is absurd, a 
wildly improbable distortion of the 
medieval romance, complete with a 
delightfully ineffectual wicked king 
(Cecil Parker), assorted wicked 
nobleman (headed by Basil Rath- 
bone), an absent-minded witch 
(Mildred Natwick), a_ colossally 
beefy opponent for Mr. Kaye at the 
jousting tournament whose full name 
apparently is the Grim and Grue- 
some Sir Griswold (Robert Middle- 
ton), and a fair lady alternately in 
and out of distress (Glynis Johns). 
Our volunteer wants it to be noted 
that Miss Johns’s voice is winsomely 
corrupt like that of a sleepy barmaid. 
He says there’s a swell part where 




























she tells the wicked old king she 
doesn’t mind letting him kiss her be- 
cause she’s pretty sure the scourge 
that killed all the other members of 
her family probably isn’t catching 
anyway. 


Admiring Alec 


At the British movie, “The Lady- 
killers,” the volunteer laughed more 
often but not so hard, and he says 
that during some of the parts that 
seem funniest to him as he looks 
back on them he didn’t laugh at all 
but just smiled and felt good. When 
he did laugh, the attack began in his 
nose or throat and spread only a 
few times as far south as his rib cage. 
In this case when he describes what 
he saw, his listeners readily agree 
that it’s funny. The picture is all 
about a gang of bank robbers who 
masquerade as a string quintet in a 
lodginghouse run by a sweet little 
old lady while they are bringing off 
what is surely one of the most con- 
summately planned heists of the cen- 
tury. It all comes to naught, of 
course, because of their virtuous den 
mother. 

Our observer claims that the star 
billing given to Alec Guinness, risi- 
ble though he is, serves mainly as a 
shill to get the customers past the 
box office so they can enjoy the real 
star, Katie Johnson, a sweet little old 
lady of seventy-seven who makes 
everything the crooks do seem ter- 
ribly funny, just by being a sweet 
little old lady of seventy-seven. Of 
course he liked Guinness, genteelly 
maniacal as the gang’s leader, and he 
also singled out for praise the above- 
mentioned Cecil Parker, appearing 
in this one as an elegant spiv who 
calls himself simply the Major, and 
Danny Green as a softhearted thug 
known as One-Round. There was 
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also a parrot who rejoiced in the 
name of General Gordon, and two 
other birds whose names our en- 
domorph didn’t catch. But most of 
all he liked the old lady. 

From all this emerges a hypothesis 
that witty situations and dialogue 
are the British forte, as opposed to 
gigantism, tall tales, and nonsense. 
The audience does most of its laugh- 
ing after the joke is all over as the 
full realization of what has hap- 
pened sinks in. 


Pagnol in Provence 


The French film, Marcel Pagnol’s 
“Letters from My Windmill,” 
brought tears to our subject's eyes 
nearly as often as it brought a 
chuckle to his lips. Moreover, he 
feels constrained in all honor to 
confess that he sometimes catches 
himself letting out a rather osten- 
tatious snigger at French movies 
in hopes of making the people 
around him believe that he got it 
before the English subtitle came on, 
even when he didn’t understand a 
word of the punch line. (It’s the 
same arriviste urge that usually 
makes him say shhh! a little louler 
than anyone else when some poor 
fool applauds between movements 
at a concert.) 

M. Pagnol has put together three 
Alphonse Daudet stories about the 
stubborn and lovable people of 
Provence. They aren’t quite so stub- 
born or quite so lovable as the peo- 
ple who appeared in M. Pagnol’s 
“César” triloov. his “Baker’s Wife,” 
and his ‘“‘Well-Dieger’s Daughter,” 
and there certainly aren’t anv actors 
in it who could lay a glove on 
Raimu. But the goods are solidly 
put together and have worn well— 
camny priests. proud peasants. and 
straightforward jov in the pleasures 
of the flesh and the beauties of the 
land. The most diverting of the 
three episodes concerns the spiritual 
trials of a devout lay brother in a 
poverty-stricken monasterv who finds 
that he is able to sunervise the man- 
wlacture of a lucrative liqueur only 
by tasting the product liberally. 

Humor, in the old meaning of the 
word, which had to do with the 
basic fluids and juices in human 
beings that make them behave the 
way they do—that’s what hits a 
Frenchman where he lives. And the 
Pagnol film is richly full of humor. 
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CHANNELS: 


Clearings in the Forest 


MARYA MANNES 


— SEEING the second part of 
the “Constitution” trilogy on 
the CBS “Omnibus,” three adults 
sighed as one: “I wish I had been 
taught that way.” We were in- 
formed; we were stimulated; we 
were grateful. This time the TV 
Workshop of the Ford Foundation 
came through with a major con- 
tribution both to television and the 
expansion of the American mind, 
due in part to its choice of Boston 
lawyer Joseph N. Welch as master, 
not of ceremonies, but of sensibility. 
As those who saw him in the Army- 
McCarthy hearings know, he is a 
gifted and memorable actor. His 
face, so flexible, so civilized, can 
range in moments from dismay to 





benevolence, from amazement to 
chagrin. The only trouble with that 
performance two years ago was an 
intrusion of reality so deeply shock- 
ing to the man Welch that the actor 
Welch was crushed into passivity. 
You cannot mug with a monster. 

But here on “Omnibus,” with the 
high mandate to bring alive the 
Constitution of the United States, 
with the distinguished editing of the 
historian Richard Hofstadter, excel- 
lent actors, and superbly intelligent 
direction, Welch was a happy man 
doing what he liked best. No matter 
if the teleprompter lost him for a 
moment or so or if the transition 
from his words to those of the states- 
men-ghosts were not always smooth; 
the Boston lawyer would merely 
share his fleeting bewilderment with 
a raised eyebrow and a confiding 
smile and proceed with his job: to 
explain how the _ Constitution 
evolved, whom it involved, what 
happened next, and why; to lead in- 
to living scenes where men of the 
past moved into range speaking the 
words they spoke or wrote at that 
young time of our history. 

The three parts of this “Omni- 
bus” series, presented on _alter- 
nate Sundays beginning February 5, 
were called “One Nation,” “One 
Nation Indivisible,” and “With Lib- 
erty and Justice for All”: the key 
words of the pledge of allegiance. 
Aside from the refreshment of mem- 
ory this series has given us—memory 
of great words and brave acts, of 
wisdom under fire and wisdom pre- 
vailing to our lasting good—I think 
it has served three major purposes. 
The first was to show that the sov- 
ereignty of the United States could 
never have been achieved without 
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the compromise of state sovereignty; 
the second that government cannot 
be constructively maintained and 
developed without the forceful ex- 
pression of conflicting views; the 
third that our greatest men—such as 
Washington, Jefferson, Marshall, 
Webster—combined knowledge and 
courage in equal degree, and that it 
their views and their actions 
that prevailed, inevitably, over those 
of the ignorant, the violent, and the 
compromised. 


was 


‘Out of Darkness’ 

Television will chalk up another 
mark for itself March 18, when 
Irving Gitlin of CBS produces an 
hour-long documentary on mental 
illness that should have profound 
effect on those who see it. It is called 


“Out of Darkness,” and it is the 
week-by-week study, by means ol 
concealed cameras in a California 


mental institution, of a young 
woman called Doris who has retreat- 
ed within herself to such a degree 
that she can neither speak nor re- 
spond to reality, and who is brought 
by her psychiatrist bit by bit, gesture 
by gesture, back into communica- 
tion with the world. The picture will 
have a commentary spoken in part 
by Dr. Karl Menninger, of the fa- 
mous Topeka clinic, and by Orson 
Welles, reading from an old book 
entitled The Philosophy of Insanity. 

I saw the film before the com- 
mentaries were attached, and there 
are moments so dramatic and power- 
ful exactly because of silence that 
I cannot imagine a commentary 
strengthening them. One sequence 
concerns an early visit of Doris to 
her analyst in the institution. He is 
sitting speaking to her slowly and 
simply, in words of comfort and 
understanding. She, young, dark, 
with a face that might be beautiful 
without the fragmentation of con- 
fusion, is standing apart from him, 
looking nowhere. After a while she 
begins to stroke her hair, smooth- 
ing it away from her contorted fore- 
head. 

“Would you like a comb, Doris?” 
asks the doctor. She says nothing. “I 
will put the comb on this table, 
Doris, and you can take it if you 
want to.” Long pause, wholly in 
silence. “I know how hard it is to 
decide,” says the doctor, “when you 
are afraid.” Long pause, wholly in 
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silence. It seems an almost unbear- 
able eternity, with the camera mov- 
ing from the comb on the table to 
Doris’s clouded face before—with 
somnambulistic deliberation—Doris’s 
hand is lifted from her side, her feet 
shuffle toward the table, and she 
picks up the comb and begins to 
comb her hair. This first response— 
so small, achieved with such pain— 
seems a triumph. 


i SECOND CLIMAX comes alter 
many more visits and many more 
weeks of patient attention to Doris. 
Instead of standing away from the 
doctor or in a remote chair, she is 
now sitting on a hassock next to 





him, still mute, still withdrawn. But 
she seems to be hearing as the doctor 
speaks to her. Suddenly she looks at 
the doctor’s cuff links. The camera 
closes in on them and then on her 
slow and careful hand as it ap- 
proaches the doctor’s and then lifts 
it to examine a cuff link more close- 
ly. After another soundless eternity, 
one word issues from her lips— 
“Pretty!”—the first in a year of dark- 
ness, as jubilant as a fanfare. 

To any who might question the 
good of presenting the private agony 
of a private person to the public at 
large, two excerpts from the re- 
markable book that serves as a frame- 
work and motive for “Out of Dark- 
ness” should be illuminating. The 
anonymous writer, a former mental 
patient in an asylum in Glasgow, 
Scotland, in 1860, says: 

“For seventeen years I have been 
in communication with insanity, 
and for a long time I have been 
impressed with the idea that could 





this disease be rendered more fa. 
miliar, and of course less repulsive 
to the public mind, its chance of 
being checked and subdued in the 
first stage would be much greater.” 

“Lunacy, like rain, falls upon the 
evil and the good; and although it 
must forever be a fearful misfor 
tune, yet there is no more sin or 
shame in it than there is in rheuma- 
tism or a fever. Had I the certainty 
of an attack of insanity before me 
and the power to prescribe for my- 
self, I would say, put me in a place 
where I can do no harm to myself or 
any other person; and let that place 
not be a prison in which penance 
must be undergone and punishment 
suffered, but let it be a place of 
refuge—an asylum.” 


Faith in Literacy 


If you are at home on Saturday after. 
noons at six (EsT) and Sunday morn- 
ings at eleven, take a look respec- 
tively at NBC’s “Princeton °56” and 
CBS’s “Camera Three.” “Princeton 
'56,” which is concerned with evalu- 
ating the American creative spirit in 
this half century, suffers from a cer- 
tain academic formalism, but you do 
hear the words of writers like E. A. 
Robinson and T. S. Eliot and F. 
Scott Fitzgerald well read and intel: 
ligently discussed. “Camera Three” 
has won several distinguished awards 
for its flexible and imaginative use 
of the written word, ranging from 
Dostoevsky to Emily Dickinson and 
Walt Whitman. 

A fairly new program called 
“Trio” on Sunday evenings at eight 
shares this faith in literacy by pre 
senting James Mason and his wile 
Pamela and Richard Burton as they 
read from such works as Poe’s “Tell- 
Tale Heart” and “The Fall of the 
House of Usher,’ and Browning's 
“Porphyria’s Lover.” “Trio” also 
testifies to the bravery of a smaller 
network, Dumont, in attempting (0 
reach an audience glutted with va 
riety shows at an hour when the big 
networks offer nothing else. 

Whatever their intrinsic merits 0! 
faults, programs such as these thret 
advance the belief that the produa 
of the world’s best minds and tal 
ents, past as well as present, is worth 
more than the frenzied efforts of : 
hundred television writers to pre 
duce new programs for every hou! 
of the day. 
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heuma- 
rtainty [' BEGAN in Cambridge. The mas- 

; ter of one of the oldest colleges, 
in the midst of a conversation about 
the changes that have come over 
England, the universities, and all of 
the modern world, said suddenly: 
“Lyric poetry, you know, is now a 
mere survival.” I said I didn’t know 
it, and he went on to still more dis- 
mal subjects. But the death of lyric 
poetry, evidently a grimmer possi- 
bility for me than for the master, 
since he seemed to forget what he 
had said and could not be drawn 
back into argument, was something 
I thought about for days. 

Then I remembered Herrick, a 
lyric poet if anyone ever was, and I 
wished I had cited his case. For the 
poems of Herrick died, then lived 
again. His one book, Hesperides and 
Voble Numbers, actually two vol- 
umes bound in one, attracted little 
attention in 1648 when it was pub- 
lished, was ignored for the rest of 
its own century and for most of the 
one that followed, and was not re- 
printed until 1810. Since then, of 
course, it has enjoyed innumerable 
editions, and so many people know 
by heart so many of its delicious 
lines that its bibliography is almost 
incredible. Yet there it is, sufficient 
proof that a poet can be reborn. 
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Rosebuds out of Season 


Doubtless in 1648 this poet whom 
we think we cannot do without 
looked like a mere survival of quiet, 
sweet days before the flood of revo- 
lution and civil war. Herrick was 
dassical—he was a literary son of 
Ben Jonson, and through him of 
Horace, Martial, Ovid, and Catul- 
lus; also, he was a Royalist, faithful 
to King Charles I who in another 
year would lose his head; and worse 
yet he was a vicar in the Church 
of England, or he had been until 
the loss of his living a year earlier. 
Then he had come up from a re- 
mote village in Devon to publish in 
London the work of his life thus far. 
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A Visit to the Home 
Of Robert Herrick 


He was fifty-six and unemployed, 
and London, busy with becoming 
modern, had little interest in a book 
that should have been published 
twenty years before. It had no time 
for lyric poems, no ear for songs 
that might have been proper in some 
springtime of the world. Now it was 
hot summer—even wild autumn, even 
dead winter—and the gathering of 
rosebuds was a quaint game for chil- 
dren, not to be revived. 

London was wrong then, judging 
by the remarkable way in which it 
reversed itself a century and a half 
later; and so, I told myself, it might 
be wrong now—or my friend in Cam- 





bridge might, not to speak of all 
those in America who periodically 
announce the deaths of deathless 
things. We shall know the answer 
in time, I said—perhaps in a good 
deal of time—but meanwhile, what 
about a trip to Dean Prior, in Dev- 
on, where Herrick had his living, 
and where he inhabited, by the tes- 
timony of at least a dozen poems, 
so very small a house that the very 
weather of three hundred years 
might have worn it all away? The 
church, however, would be there, 
and the meadows where Herrick 
walked, and the modest streams be- 
side whose banks he witnessed the 
brief careers of flowers: 


Fair daffodils, we weep to see 
You haste away so soon. 


The Classicist in Devon 


So on a windy, showery day in late 
September we drove down. I admit- 
ted all the way that such a visit 
made no special sense. It is never 


necessary to be in body where a 


poet was in mind; furthermore, 
since he was a highly trained artist, 
Herrick had continued to see in Dev- 
on what Horace and Ben Jonson 
had taught him to see in Rome and 
London, and what this was we can 
see for ourselves in his perfect poems, 
which could have been written any- 
where on earth once their creator 
was free of the earth as only art 
could free him. Further still, he hat- 
ed Devon. Or he said he did. For 
him it was a place of exile, days or 
weeks away from the streets and 
courts of the capital in which he 
was born. A goldsmith’s son and 
then a student of law, and after that 
a poet whose pieces got into the 
best contemporary collections, he 
had been forced at forty to accept 
this distant benefice if he was to live 
at all. 

But like Swift, who said he had 
been sent to Dublin “to die like a 
rat in a hole,” Herrick affected to 
despise Dean Prior. Perhaps he real- 
ly did; doubtless no brilliant people 
were there, and his epigrams describe 
some dreadfully unattractive habits 
in certain yeomen of the vicinity. It 
was a dull place, he said, and loath- 
some. He was an old bachelor, again 
like Swift; and like Swift too he was 
possessed of a wit that would never 
let him seem to be pleased with 
where he was. 

I have always supposed that he 
did like Devon after all, with an 
affection such as strong men can still 
have for life when it has lost its 
strangeness. Nevertheless he might 
well have said: “For God’s sake, 
don’t come down. My little house 
is less than nothing, and the one 
maid I have is but a country maid 
—a good girl, but no manners.” This 
would be Prudence Baldwin, whom 
several of his poems celebrate and 
whom he must have warmly liked. 
He wouldn’t have expected us, I 
thought, to take him at his word 
and stay away. 

Also, he says, he had his mis- 
tresses. Julia, Anthea, Perilla, Pe- 
renna, Lucia, and the rest—their Lat- 
in names can make us wonder ‘if 
they were any more than literary 
relatives of Horace’s Lydia and the 
Lesbia of Catullus. Not that they 
were therefore less real: The lique- 
faction of Julia’s clothes, the sweet 
disorder in another’s dress, the state- 
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ly hair of still another when she was 
costumed to his liking—these are re- 
alities for us at any rate, and for all 
we care the ladies lived. 


Exile and Secret Poetry 


This man must have had many se- 
crets, not the least of which was that 
he wrote verses. Who else in Dean 
Prior knew? The vicar was a huge, 
ugly man with a hooked nose and 
a mop of curly black hair that fit- 
ted his head like a wrestler’s cap. 
Who then, seeing him every day, 
would have guessed the delicacy of 
his musician’s touch, the cunning of 
his mind when he set out to carve 
the lyrics that will keep their shape 
forever? His passion was poetry, 
there can be no doubt of that; and 
if he loved a dozen girls he loved 
as Many poets quite as fondly, and 
wore them in his inmost heart where 
he worshiped them either in the 
direct way of praise or in the de- 
vious way of imitation. 


Ah, Ben! 

Say how or when 

Shall we, thy guests, 

Meet at those lyric feasts 

Made at the Sun, 

The Dog, the Triple Tun? 

Where we such clusters had, 

As made us nobly wild, not mad; 

And yet each verse of thine 

Out-did the meat, out-did the frolic 
wine. 


He never forgot his English mas- 
ter who would permit no falseness 
in the note, no dullness in the file, 
and who himself, despite his brutal 
size and his bully manners, had writ- 
ten “Drink to Me Only with Thine 
Eyes.” 

The richest of Herrick’s secrets 
may have been the art he continued 
to practice in the desert of Devon 
as if he were still a free citizen of 
poetry’s entire world, resolving nev- 
er to falter or to let his craft decay, 
and finding subjects where no sub- 
jects ought to be. For here they were 
after all, in the purlieus of his exile: 
brooks, fields, and country wassails, 
and a rosebush by a rock, along with 
the high color in Perilla’s cheeks, 
and the importunity of desire, and 
(alas!) the signs in him of old age 
when performance was to be out- 
lived; and the meannesses, some of 
them quite filthy, that he found in 
his parishioners, whom he railed at 
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in a hundred epigrams—copied, to 
be sure, out of Martial—now often 
dropped from chaste editions of his 
work, to our loss and to his. For 
nothing human was alien to this 
man, and he put everything into the 
book he took to London when he 
thought his exile was over. 


I" WAS not over; he was to return 
when another Charles was king 
and was to spend twelve more years 
in Devon before he died at eighty- 
three—for all we know without again 
touching pen to paper, though it 
may be that the poems of his old 
age were buried with him. 

Even before he left, however, he 
had written Noble Numbers as well 
as the Hesperides, and the printer 
bound both books together. Noble 
Numbers, the religious one, is no less 
happy than the other, and no less 
wonderful. Perhaps his very deepest 
secret was the way he could pass in 
the same hour from pagan fantasy to 





sober meditation, just as he could 
entertain at the same instant, or at 
least with the same mind, the hue 
of violets and the foulness of some 
yokel’s breath. Like Swift again 
(Swift’s mother, it may be time to 
say, was born a Herrick, or Erick as 
it was spelled in her family), he 
shrank from dirt—perhaps too far 
and too fastidiously. Yet no one who 
has read every word of him will wish 
him different. We are glad he left 
no manuscripts behind him when 
he took the long ride to London. 
We can only wonder how many of 
his neighbors knew about the book 
when he came back, a man of seven- 
ty-one, to resume his ways and walks. 
“There he goes, the poet parson. 








What is he thinking now?” We can 
hope that the secret was well kept 
until the end. 


A Little Verse in Dean Prior 


Dean Prior, when we found it on 
that dripping day, had no appear. 
ance of a literary shrine. England is 
rich in these, and can afford to leave 
the tally incomplete. For me at least 
it was just as well; I preferred to 
find my way alone—past the thatched 
village, then another mile along the 
Plymouth highway until Herrick’s 
church, gray and unprepossessing, 
showed up among some wet trees on 
the left. 

We entered its yard by a rusty 
gate and walked between weeds to 
a door that few strangers ever enter. 
Inside, the spectacle was neat but 
poor; no splendor anywhere, and 
little color except in a modern win- 
dow above the altar which was to 
be sure a Herrick window, with his 
gross likeness in one of its lower 
corners and some fragments of his 
verse curling in ribbons across the 
whole design. I was more touched 
by a card hung on a pillar, saying in 
effect that we who had come here 
because Robert Herrick once was 
vicar were entreated to pray for the 
present incumbent and _ his living 
people. 

As I turned to see what the rear 
wall was like, I read these four lines 
on a piece of wood that I think the 
present incumbent must have put 
there, for it bore no marks of age: 


In this little urn is laid 

Prudence Baldwin, once my maid, 
From whose happy spark here let 
Spring the purple violet. 


Not that Herrick himself had ever 
seen this best of all his epitaphs in 
place. Prue did not die until 1678, 
four years after her master was low- 
ered into his grave outside the 
church. We shall never know why 
he wrote the lines: whether in affec- 
tion, or to see if he could, or because 
the subject of them had requested 
that he do so—even, on some winter 
evening, dared him to. In any case 
their art is such that they contain as 
in a tiny glass the essence of both 


the poet and the maid. 

A YOUNG woman was playing the 
organ, and when she stopped 

she informed us that the vicar was 
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away in Exeter for the day. She only 

racticed here, she said. And where 
was Herrick’s house? Why, just across 
from the gate we had come in by. 
she was going there now, and she 
would take us. I said I had thought 
it too big, and she laughed. “Oh, 
other vicars have enlarged it. But 
Herrick’s part was little—you can see 
I live in that.” 

It was quite as he had described 
it, at least as regards dimension. A 
few boxes of rooms, and out of one 
door « miniature garden, no longer 
well kept. Here Herrick had hidden 
for thirty years, here prayed, ‘here 
eaten, and here relished versing, as 
George Herbert puts it. Here he had 
been tended by Prue; here he was 
called on by persons of the parish 
who perhaps had found him strange 
at first; here, sitting alone, or it may 
be with some companion who was 
in on his secret, upon occasion he 
raised his glass in a toast to those 
long dead who were his bosom 
lriends, the lyric poets who for him 
were not dead after all, or mere 
survivals either. 

One of his finest poems is such a 
joast, bearing the infectious title 
‘To Live Merrily and to Trust to 
Good Verses.” 


Then this immensive cup 
Of aromatic wine, 
Catullus, I quaff up 
To that terse Muse of thine. 


Sudden Phrases... 


To trust to good verses. That would 
have been his answer to anyone who 
asked him how important lyric poet- 
ty was in those terrible times. Per- 
haps all times are terrible, but some 
are clearly so, and they are the very 
ones when we should drink to the 
imperishable line, the music that 
nothing muffles. 

If Herrick were here now and we 
asked him how much chance our 
poetry had to be remembered in the 
luture, it would be his right to ask 
inturn: “What poetry have you got?” 
\nd he would examine what we 











showed him with a view to the per- 
lection of its sound and sense. Per- 
lection, that is to say, if any. For 
perfection is a rare commodity, as 
he knew better than most men. It 
appears but here and there; almost 
never in whole poems, though that 
‘ possible too; more probably in 
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the sudden witty, sweet phrase that 
labor and good luck have generated 
between them. 

It was such phrases, such turns of 
thought, that made him tremble 
when he found them, either on the 
paper before him or in the volumes 
of his masters. Nothing mattered to 
him more. And if when he published 
his own book he admitted many 
pieces he knew to be imperfect, I 
fancy it was for a, human reason 
that I like in him as much as I like 
the best of his poetry: He was fond 
of the places or the persons they 
were about. He trusted us to find 
the pure gold on the other pages, 
as indeed we have. The best-known 
poems of Herrick are the best. They 
tend to be the best, too, of their kind 
in any language. 


...and the Hidden Mind 


They are so good, I sometimes think, 
that criticism is at a loss before them. 
Criticism now, at any rate. For we 
have fallen out of love with light- 
ness, we are worried by a poet’s wit. 
As critics we prefer the solemn or 
confused author whose mind it is 
easy to enter because in despair he 
has left it open. The better artist 
conceals his mind, as he wants us 
to conceal ours, in the service of 
a third thing, the subject, which 
stands between us and which he 
would convert into a product—a 
poem in the present case—more in- 
teresting than either him or us. In 
proportion as any poet approaches 
this goal he is perfect, he is classic. 
Or to put it bluntly, he is successful. 

But criticism shies these days from 
the spectacle of success. Shakespeare 
and Mozart, who really finished their 
thought and left it to be ours if we 
can take it, are seldom considered in 
terms of their success. Their blazing 
triumphs are hardly ever looked at 
face to face and talked about with 
the courage that living with master- 
pieces requires. So Horace, whose 
select and rare felicity is one of the 
few things worth a critic’s attention, 
is assumed instead of discussed. And 
Herrick, his faultless pupil, is passed 
over for the very reason that in so 
many poems he was perfect—which 
is the precise place for criticism to 
begin. Not that it is easy to go on 
from there. It is almost as difficult 
to talk well about a good poem as 
it is to write one. Yet we can try. 
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How you can be 
a member of the 
Bogen Hi-Fi Set 
at moderate cost 


More and more music lovers are center- 
ing their home entertainment around 
custom high fidelity components. They 
know that no conventional radio-phono 
unit can reproduce sound with the lifelike 
“presence” of separate, custom instru- 
ments by Bogen. 


You don’t have to be a radio engineer to 
operate and enjoy Bogen custom hi-fi. 
You simply plug your handsome Bogen 
components together, slip them into book- 
shelves and they’re ready to play. Mag- 
nificent Bogen phono systems start as 
low as $169, with FM-AM radio tuner for 
as little as $80 additional. 


Send for new 56 page book 


Start planning your Bogen system 
today. Send the coupon and 25¢ 
for up-to-date 3rd Edition of 
56-page illustrated book, ‘“‘Under- 
standing High Fidelity’. (More 
than 100,000 copies have been sold 
in only 2 years.) “For the audio- 
phile first seeking his way...a 
surprising introductory work.” 
Saturday Review. 


Boger 


Fidelity 








High 
Because It Sounds Better 


Dept. DC 
29 Ninth Ave., New York 14, N. Y. 


Please send ‘‘Understanding High Fidelity” (for 
which I enclose 25¢) plus free catalog. 
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Address. 
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_A Venture in Utopia 


— 


By MELFORD E. SPIRO 


One of the few lasting Utopias 
the world has ever seen is 
Kiryat Yedidim, a settlement 
founded in Israel 35 years ago 
by a group of 18- and 19-year- 
old Polish Jews. Though its 
founders knew nothing of life 
on the land, they built what is 
now a prosperous agricultural 
community, whose primary 
value is labor, whose ideology 
is collectivist. Mr. Spiro, who 
lived and worked in Kiryat 
Yedidim, tells us exactly how 
this kibbutz operates—as a com- 
munal society, as a political 
community. He conveys what 
really matters to its people— 
what they believe; what they 
have come to question. He 
takes us to the living heart of 
this modern Utopia. $4.50 


Ask your bookseller 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Must 
You © 
Conform 


By ROBERT LINDNER 


One of America’s most fearless writ- 
ers and psychoanalysts shows what 
conformity is doing to make —or 
break — the mind and soul of today’s 
man. It is a book which may shock 
or delight you . . . enrage or chal- 
lenge you . . . but you can’t ignore it. 


PHILIP WYLIE says: “Dr. Lind- 
mer uses his writing skill to lock 
horns with the grimmest demon of 


our day.” 
$3.00 at all booksellers 
RINEHART & CO. N.Y. 16 

















The Soviet Invasion 
Of Our Concert Halls 


ROLAND GELATT 


i THE concert halls of America, 
this has been the season of the 
Soviet invasion. After a drought 
lasting a quarter century, during 
which not one new Russian virtuoso 
came to this country, we have again 
been visited by musicians whose ca- 
reers were formed on the Odessa- 
Moscow - Leningrad circuit. This 
rapprochement turned out more 
favorably than anyone would have 
dared prophesy. Instead of pickets, 
enraptured audiences greeted the 
Soviet artists wherever they ap- 
peared. Their concerts almost in- 
variably were played to sold-out 
houses and their recordings are now 
high on the best-seller lists. 

Some of this fervor can undoubt- 
edly be ascribed to curiosity, to the 
simple interest in seeing an honest- 
to-goodness Soviet citizen in the 
flesh. But most of the excitement 
was of strictly musical provenance. 
American audiences like the way 
Russians make music. Heifetz, Horo- 
witz, and Piatigorsky—all born and 
trained in Russia—are the acknowl- 
edged box-office leaders on their in- 
struments. Indeed, ever since the 
great tour of Anton Rubinstein in 
1872-1873, we have looked upon 
Russia as a prime source of musical 
talent. For more than two decades 
that source was dry. Nathan Mil- 
stein, who made his American debut 
in 1930, was the last new Russian 
artist of consequence to arrive here 
until the debut of Emil Gilels 
twenty-five years later. 


The Gilels and Oistrakh Visits 


The invasion began early last 
October, when Gilels—a squat, cop- 
per-haired pianist who looks very 
much younger than his thirty-nine 
years—made his first appearances 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
He played the Tchaikovsky Piano 
Concerto with an adroit mixture 
of pianistic fireworks and musical 
poetry that brought a cheering 
audience to its feet and roused the 
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critics to superlatives. In his late 
concerts Gilels did not invariabh 
make such a stunning impact, bu 
there was no doubt in anyone’ 
mind that he belonged in the ve 
top echelon of piano virtuosos. 
The visit of Gilels, it is generall 
believed, was in the nature of a tes 
to determine our receptivity to So 


viet musicians. As soon as it becamé 


clear that the Gilels tour was to b 
an unpicketed success, word cam@ 
from Moscow that the most cele 
brated of all Soviet musicians, thé 
forty-seven-year-old violinist Davi 
Oistrakh, would make his America 
debut in mid-November. He, too 
was greeted by enthusiastic audi 
ences and lauded by the critics. Bu 
there were many of us who felt tha 
Gilels was the more interesting and 
rewarding performer. Oistrakh played 
with fastidious technical precisior 
but in an aloof and rather uncom 
mitted manner; his performance 
were faultless and also a little dull 
Although Gilels was not quite a 
finger-perfect on his instrument, h 
conveyed a sense of personal ex 
pression and involvement that mad( 
his performances always absorbing 


oo SEEMS reason to believe tha 
Gilels and Ojistrakh will retur 
to the United States next season and 
regularly thereafter, for the Sovie 
government has repudiated—at leas 
temporarily—its former policy 0 
artistic isolation and is now encour 
aging cultural relations with th 
West. Columbia Artists Manage 
ment, which handles the Gilel 
Oistrakh bookings, has even bough 
full-page ads in a music trade maga 
zine announcing the hoped-for re 
turn of these two artists in 1957 
and a dozen orchestras—among thet 
the Philadelphia and New Yor 
Philharmonic-Symphony — are hold 
ing dates open on the assumptio 
that they will be back. 

Meanwhile, tours of other % 
viet musicians are being arrange 
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If all goes well, the cellist Matislav 
Rostropovich will play several en- 
sagements here this spring. A guest- 
conducting tour by the composer 
4ram Khachaturian is also being 
rumored..And there seems no rea- 
son why the young violinist Leonid 
Kogan and the even younger pianist 
Eugene Malinin should not be visit- 
ing us before long; both won much 
praise during their appearances in 
London and Paris this winter. 
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Patriotic Thrift 


To alert record collectors, of course, 
the high accomplishment of Soviet 
enerall¥ musicians is an old story. Since 1950, 
of a tefrecordings by Oistrakh, Gilels, and 
y tO SOF others have been issued in profusion 
becam@_and often in confusion too. Be- 
AS LO bE fore attempting an evaluation of 
d cam@ ome of their recorded performances, 
st cele: would be well to clarify the vari- 
ins, the ous sources from which discs by So- 
David iet artists derive. 

merical®’ Although the Soviets have not— 
le, (008g the best of my knowledge— 
c audifimed the phonograph as a Rus- 
ics. Bulan invention, there has been a 
elt tha flourishing record industry there for 
ing 4NGmore than fifty years. Exports of So- 
h played et pressings have never amounted 
TecisiOlfio much (at least not in the Western 
uncom Hemisphere), but a few postwar sets 
rmAaneHof scratchy shellacs did manage to 
He dull each this country in the late 1940's, 
juit€ “Band these provided raw material for 
rent, Mine first. LPs by Soviet musicians 
nal M4 ublished here in 1950. 

at made The art of sound engineering in 
sorbiNgl he U.S.S.R. was then about twenty 
vears behind the times, and the 
American-made LPs that were 
dubbed from those shellacs sounded 
pretty dreadful—noisy, blatant, dis- 
torted. Most of the early LPs made 
from Soviet recordings were issued 
by Colosseum Records, a company 
which pays no royalties either to the 
Soviet agency that produces the re- 
cordings or to the artists involved. 
You will find on its record jackets 
the following statement: “No part 
of the proceeds from this recording 
‘nures to the benefits of the Union 
of Soviet Socialistic [sic] Republics, 
or any of its agents or representa- 
lives.” The management of Colos- 
‘cum claims that Soviet musicians 
are not allowed to receive record 
toyalties and that the proceeds 
Would be used to promote nefarious 
«tivity against the United States. 
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The Leasing Muddle 


However that may be, the U.S.S.R. 
State Music Trust took a dim view 
of this unauthorized exploitation of 
Soviet recordings, and in 1952 that 
agency came to an agreement with 
the Leeds Music Corporation in 
New York City whereby Leeds was 
granted exclusive permission to 
lease Soviet recordings on a strict 
royalty basis to American record 
manufacturers. By that time Soviet 
recordings were being made on mag- 
netic tape and were beginning to ap- 
proach (though just barely) the 
postwar standards achieved by Amer- 
ican and British engineers. 

Leeds began circulating these 
tapes to manufacturers as quickly as 
they arrived from the U.S.S.R. and 
eventually concluded leasing ar- 
rangements with several independent 
labels—Concert Hall, Kingsway, Pe- 
riod, Vanguard, and Westminster 
among them. The jackets of each So- 
viet-derived LP published by these 
firms carries a note to the effect that 
the record is processed from “orig- 
inal master tapes” and is “the only 
authorized recording.” 

Meanwhile, Colosseum commenced 
issuing “unauthorized” LPs of the 
very same performances, and a con- 
fusion developed that is yet to be 
resolved. Colosseum’s tapes are said 
to be “smuggled out of Soviet Rus- 
sia,” but beyond this vague state- 
ment the company will not go for 
fear of implicating some people “in 
an eminent position in the U.S.S.R.” 
It seems hard to believe that the 
Soviet Union, with its supposedly 
efficient secret police, would coun- 
tenance the continued theft and 
transmittal of these tapes to Amer- 
ica, but the fact remains that Colos- 
seum’s catalogue of Soviet-made re- 
cordings contains some items not 
available on any other American 
label. 

Leeds Music Corporation _ has 
challenged the authenticity of at 
least one record published by Colos- 
seum, the Shostakovich Tenth Sym- 
phony, which is listed as performed 
by the “National Philharmonic Or- 
chestra—Dmitri Shostakovich, con- 
ductor.” When Leeds queried the 
composer about this recording, they 
got back a signed statement that 
“my Tenth Symphony was never 
performed under my conducting 
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“One of the two or three most 
exciting books I’ve read on 


the Far East since the war.’? 
—THEODORE H. WHITE 


A FOREST 
OF TIGERS 
by ROBERT SHAPLEN 


“A writer endowed with a knowing 
eye, not only for politics but for 
people, a deep sense of involvement 
and responsibility, and a power with 
words. No news report from Viet 
Nam that ever again catches your 
eye will seem quite so unclear or un- 
informing if you will afford your- 
self the experience now of reading 
Shaplen’s superbly written story.” 

—HAROLD R. ISAACS, The Reporter 


“A searching and profound explo- 
ration of people and motives... a 
remarkable picture of political ma- 
noeuvering.” —SANTHA RAMA RAU 


$3.95 


“An exciting novel, 


expertly plotted’* 
ALL 
HONORABLE 
MEN 


by DAVID KARP 


“This big driving novel examines 
the problem and the conscience of 
the man who, finding himself help- 
less to interfere, is obliged to stand 
by and watch while another human 
being is unjustly humiliated and 
then destroyed.” 

—The New Yorker* 


“David Karp has brought together 
two very contemporary subjects— 
the educational foundation and_ the 
loyalty probe. In an angry and ar- 
ticulate novel he shows what an ugly 
word ‘loyalty’ can be in the mouths 
and minds of super-patriots, and he 
makes clear how difficult it is for 
men to stand together in defense of 
simple justice.” —Saturday Review 

$3.95 

At most bookstores 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 





































































In the 
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“A wonderfully warmhearted 
chronicle ... a study whose 
vigor and total absence of con- 
descension assures its perma- 
nent inclusion among the few 
truly excellent anthropological 
portraits that have come to us 
from the primitive farthest 
North.”—The New Yorker 


“It is nothing less than a mon- 
ument.”—N. Y. Times Book 
Review 


Illustrated ¢ $4.50 at all bookstores 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Inc. 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 














Reporters: 


1861-65 
by EMMET CROZIER 


“An entirely new and masterful 
approach to an era so often dis- 
cussed by tellers of tales... 
Perhaps no one other than Cro- 
zier, a man gifted with the eye 
and brain of a great reporter, 
could have done this job... It 
is a notable performance by a 
vigorous and discerning re- 
porter, who also is a stylist of 
no commonplace talent.” 
—GENE FOWLER 


$6.00 at all bookstores 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Inc. 


114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 











either in the U.S.S.R. or abroad.” 
The authorized Leeds recording of 
this symphony, issued on the Con- 
cert Hall label, is performed by the 
Leningrad Philharmonic Orchestra 
under Eugene Mravinsky—a delicate, 
poetic interpretation, rather dimly 
recorded. 

The Leeds-Colosseum controversy 
may ultimately be decided in court. 
Record buyers can decide the issue 
on its musical merits, and in this 
respect the authorized Leeds ver- 
sions win easily. Colosseum record- 
ings continue in the main to be 
harsh and strident in sound; and 
though the LPs published from 
Leeds tapes are by no means the 
ultimate in high fidelity, they are 
almost always of a quality superior 
to Colosseum’s. 


Western Recordings 


For really first-rate recorded per- 
formances by Soviet musicians, how- 
ever, one must rely on recordings 
made in studios outside the U.S.S.R. 
Early in 1953, David Oistrakh was 
permitted to make a short concert 
tour in western Europe. He was ap- 
proached then by several record 
companies and in the next two years 
made a number of important discs 
for Electric & Musical Industries, 
Ltd. (represented in the United 
States by Angel Records) and for 
Deutsche Grammophon Gesellschaft 
(represented here by Decca). Emil 
Gilels also paid several visits to 
EMI-Angel studios in Europe. More 
recently, both artists have made re- 
cordings in the United States—Gilels 
for Angel and RCA Victor, Oistrakh 
for Columbia and RCA Victor. In 
addition, coming soon from EMI-An- 
gel is a series of LPs made by Leonid 
Kogan and Eugene Malinin. 

The most widely circulated re- 
cording by a Soviet musician—the 
Tchaikovsky Piano Concerto No. 1, 
performed by Gilels and the Chicago 
Symphony under Fritz Reiner (RCA 
Victor)—is also one of the very best. 
For several months it has been at 
the top of Billboard’s list of best- 
selling classical LPs—and with good 
reason, since it is a brilliant inter- 
pretation brilliantly recorded. Even 
executives of companies with com- 
peting versions of this work have 
been heard to acknowledge that the 
Gilels-Reiner recording is in a class 
by itself. The Tchaikovsky Concerto 
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has been staled by repetition, but 
Gilels makes one hear it anew in a 
fresh and altogether engaging way. 

An equally impressive display of 
this pianist’s interpretative gifts can 
be heard in his recording of the 
Mendelssohn Piano Concerto No. | 
with the U.S.S.R. State Orchestra 
conducted by Kiril Kondrashin 
(Concert Hall). He enunciates the 
rich melody of the Andante with a 
soulful intensity reminiscent of 
Rachmaninoff and then ripples of 
the concluding movement with 
enchanting delicacy. Although the 
recording tends to shatter in loud 
passages, it is not so bad as to be 
beyond the pale. 

There is remarkable playing too 
in the Rachmaninoff Piano Con. 
certo No. 3, which Gilels made in 
Paris with the Conservatoire Orches- 
tra (Angel), but it does not in sum 
quite measure up to previous record- 
ings of this work by Rachmaninoff 
himself and by Horowitz. 


Oo is represented by a be. 
wildering number of discs in 
the LP catalogue. In most of the 
standard (and some of the nonstand. 
ard) concertos, the perplexed record 
buyer will find Oistrakh recordings 
on three or four different labels. A 
good rule of thumb is to avoid the 
Soviet-made versions, for they are al- 
most always afflicted with inferior 
sound. Of the four Oistrakh record- 
ings of the Khachaturian Violin 
Concerto, for example, the best is 
the one taped in England with the 
Philharmonia Orchestra conducted 
by the composer (Angel). This 
gaudily effective work was dedicated 
to Oistrakh, and he plays it for all 
it is worth—which, after two or three 
hearings, is not much. Another and 
far more estimable piece of music 
dedicated to this violinist is the 
Sonata in F Minor by Prokofiev, a 
contemporary masterpiece which 
Oistrakh plays with great skill and 
comprehension. The Paris reco1 ding 
of 1953 with the pianist Lev Oborin 
(Vanguard) is slightly preferable to 
the Boston recording of 1955 vil 
the pianist Vladimir Yampolsk; 
(RCA Victor), Oborin being : 
more forceful musician than Yam 
polsky, but either of these disc 
is outstanding. 

The latest work of which Oistrakh 
has been named dedicatee is the 
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Shostakovich Violin Concerto, which 
he performed and recorded with the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
under Mitropoulos (Columbia) a 
lew weeks after its Leningrad pre- 
miere. It has been fashionable re- 
cently to berate Shostakovich for not 
developing in the sardonic, enfant 
terrible vein of his appealing First 
symphony, and certainly there have 
been occasions during the past fil- 
teen years when it seemed as if the 
composer’s career were obeying all 
too closely the law of diminishing 
returns. But lately there have been 
indications that he is pulling out of 
this creative decline, one of them 
being the Violin Concerto, a work 
that manages to be meaningful and 
individual even though written in 
the monumental and energetic style 
which infects so much contemporary 
Soviet composition and which is 
usually so drearily commonplace. 
Other instances of Shostakovich’s re- 
vitalized music making can be found 
in the Preludes and Fugues, Op. 87, 
seven of which the composer has re- 
corded (Concert Hall), and in the 
Fourth String Quartet, Op. 83 (Van- 
guard). 


Leonid Kogan 


lo judge from recordings (which 
can sometimes be deceiving), Leonid 
Kogan is every bit as accomplished 
a violinist as Oistrakh and rather 
more interesting as a musical per- 
sonality. He first came to interna- 
tional attention in 1951, when at 
twenty-seven he won first place in 
the Queen Elizabeth competition at 
Brussels. Since then he has played 
occasionally in western Europe. 
Only a few Kogan recordings have 
been published in the United States, 
but in the next months several will 
be available on the Angel label. His 
performances of the Paganini Violin 
Concerto No. 1 and the Lalo Sym- 
phonie Espagnole, which I have 
sampled on the already published 
French pressings, are extremely 
pressive—technically assured, stylis- 
tically refined, and endowed with in- 
fectious ardor; he is accompanied in 
hoth by the Conservatr ire Orchestra 
under the direction of Charles 
Bruck. Meanwhile, until these are 
released domestically, Kogan can be 
heard only on Soviet recordings, of 
which the Tchaikovsky Violin Con- 
certo with the U.S.S.R. State Radio 
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Orchestra under Vassily Nebolsin 
(Kingsway) is as good as any. 


The Bolshoi Opera 


Until the Bolshoi Opera troupe ven- 
tures to Paris or London, or until 
western recording companies are al- 
lowed to work in Moscow, we must 
depend on Soviet sources for authen- 
tic recorded performances of the 
operatic literature stretching from 
Glinka to Rimsky-Korsakov and be- 
yond. This is too bad, for Soviet 
opera recordings are often wanting 
in presence and balance. But the 
performances themselves have such 
power, despite what seems to be a 
prevailing lack of first-class sopranos 
in Russia, that one quickly forgets 
the inadequacies of the reproduc- 
tion. The Bolshoi Theatre recording 
of Tchaikovsky’s Pique Dame (Con- 
cert Hall) is one of the most suc- 
cessful, and the score itself will ap- 
peal to anyone whose musical taste 
is not irremediably anti-Tchaikov- 
sky. Borodin’s Prince Igor (Period) 
is also well worth having, especially 
for the singing of the basso Mark 
Reizen in the role of Konchak. Un- 
fortunately, not one of Prokofiev’s 
seven operas has yet been recorded, 
and we must content ourselves with 
the dramatic cantata ‘Alexander 
Nevsky” performed by the U.S.S.R. 
State Radio Orchestra and Chorus 
(Westminster), one of the best- 
sounding recordings to come from 
the Soviet Union. 


A’ LONG as the current honeymoon 
lasts between American audi- 
ences and Soviet musicians, we can 
expect to be offered more and more 
recordings by the young generation 
of Russian artists. All of them seem 
willing to perform before the micro- 
phone. Leeds Music Corporation 
regularly receives healthy allotments 
of recorded tapes, not only by the 
musicians discussed here but by such 
other well-regarded instrumentalists 
as the pianists Sviatislav Richter and 
Yakov Zak and the cellists Matislav 
Rostropovich and Sviatislav Knush- 
evitzky. An entire musical culture 
lies waiting to be explored via the 
loudspeaker. The prospect to the 
record collector is akin to that 
moment in the theater just before 
the curtain rises. In this case the 
curtain has been made of iron, and 
its disappearance is all to the good. 
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Save yourself money by 
ordering English editions 
direct from England and 
let the oldest bookshop in 
the country supply your 
requirements. 

Are you on our mailing 
lists to receive specialist 
lists as published ? If not, 
write immediately telling us 
of your interests. 

For your convenience, pay- 
ment can be made through 
Barclay’s Bank, New York. 


BOWES & BOWES 


LIMITED 
University, Foreign & General Booksellers 


1 & 2 TRINITY STREET, 
CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND 
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THE POOR MAN’S 
GUIDE TO EUROPE 







by DAVID DODGE 
$3.50. Random House o 








: Moving to Philadelphia? : 
BE OUR GUEST 


George £. Otto and Morris Milgram, 
builders, invite you to see 


GREENBELT KNOLL 
CONTEMPORARY HOMES 


A woodland community of {9 one and two level 
homes designed by Montgomery and Bishop. com- 
bining the livability of the indoors with the seauty 
of the outdoors. Three to five bedrooms, !' to 2! 
vaths, foot, redwood-panelled. beamed living 
room, brick fireplace in floor-to- eeilin glass wall, 
peninsula kitchen. Parks on four sides including 
a two-acre private park. 


From $1 8, 850 


ON ME AVE., | MI LE EAST OF PENNY- 
PACK “CIRGLE AND ROOSEVELT BOULEVARD. 
For information write; Greenbelt Knoll, Box 31, 


Trevose, Pa. Elmwood 7-4356 


LINGUAPHONE 
for LANGUAGES 


“SPANISH (American or European) 
FRENCH * GERMAN °* ITALIAN 
JAPANESE * MODERN GREEK 
RUSSIAN—34 languages available 


Linguaphone, The World’s Standard Conversational 
best native language 









Ou 
Method, brings 8 to 12 of the world’s 
teachers into your home. It’s like living in another land. 
You LISTEN—~vyou hear these outstanding authorities, both 


men and women, speak—YOU understand—YOU SPEAK 
correctly—You learn to read and write. 

Linguaphone is used internationally by schools, colleges, 
governments and business firms. More than a million 
home-study students. Send for FREE "ROOK or call for 
FREE Demonstration. 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
157-036 Rock. Plaza, N. Y. 20, N. Y. Cl 7-0829 




















SEEKING NEW INTERESTS 
..- ADVENTURES IN LIVING? 


If you are fifty-five or over, in good health 
and have a college background or equiva- 
lent, you qualify for Cold Spring Institute's 
adventure in creative living. In October, on 
a beautiful estate in The Hudson Highlands, 
another group of men and women will em- 
bark on a nine month program designed 
to build new their 
years. You can join them. Write for illus- 


interests for leisure 


trated brochure. 


Office of the Secretary 
THE COLD SPRING INSTITUTE 
Cold-Spring-on-Hudson, New York 


Sponsored by the Walt Foundation, 
a non-profit organization 


Inc., 














BIGGEST 


year in. the history of The 
ACD: 1955. The reason? Most 
authoritative, most up-to- 


date desk dictionary. 


THE AMERICAN 
A, COLLEGE 
Nut DICTIONARY 


Choice of fine bindings from $5. 
At all bookstores. RANDOM HOUSE 





BOOK MANUSCRIPTS INVITED 
A Ae blish with dard is invites your attention, 
d isl no high- 
ae sales in os you may yin « 
Ce experienced. Just honest, careful cubed 








publishing, by book people—which is rare enough! 
Write or mail your manuscript directly! 


THE AMERICAN PRESS 
Mr. Butler, 489 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 17 





TO AUTHORS 


Learn how we can publish, promote and distribute your 
book, as we have done for hundreds of others. All subjects 
considered. New writers welcomed. Author satisfaction 
has made Vantage the nation’s tenth largest publisher. 
Write ry A for booklet R. It's ws 
VANTA PRESS, Inc., 120 

In Calif.: 5053 Hollywood Bled., Mollgwood 28 
In Wash., D. C.: 1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 


VOU CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 


Almost 2000 authors—most of them new—have had 
their books published, promoted and distributed 
through our unique pian. No matter what type of 
book you've written—fiction, poetry, biography. 
teligious — we can help you. Send for our free 
iMustrated brochure, ‘‘We Can Publish Your Book”. 


EXPOSITION PRESS | Dept. &-58 


386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 
IN CALIFORNIA: 9172 SUNSET BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 46 











Support 
THE RED CROSS 




















The Mocking Bird 


From Diisseldorf 


SIDNEY ALEXANDER 


EINE: Port iN Exice, by Antonina Val- 
lentin. Doubleday. $3.75. 

The story is told that during the 
Nazi occupation of Paris, German 
soldiers would stealthily visit the 
cemetery at Montmartre to lay blos- 
soms on the grave of Heinrich Heine. 
It was strictly against regulations, of 
course; the poet was anathema to the 
Nazis on several counts: He was a 
Jew, and a Francophile, and he had 
a sense of humor. But more than a 
hundred years of Germans had been 
weaned on his songs, and some of 
them perhaps had even learned to 
look at themselves in the ruthless 
mirror of his History of Religion 
and Philosophy in Germany. The 
visits to the cemetery were tiny au- 
guries of hope; the mocking bird 
from Diisseldor{ could still cause 
some breaking of the ranks. 

The reissuance of Antonina Val- 
lentin’s well-tempered biography re- 
news our interest in that sparkling 
man, Heinrich (born Harry, and 
subsequently Henri) Heine. The 
changes of name are not without sig- 
nificance. He was a wandering Jew, 
but his migrations go much farther 
than from the Rhineland where he 
was born in 1797, to the Paris in 
which he died in 1856. 

Heine grew up with Napoleonic 
troops in his native Diisseldorf. Per- 
haps his lifelong love affair with 
France began then, for Liberté, Ega- 
lité, Fraternité also meant the break- 
ing up of feudal ghettos, the true 
emancipation of the Jews into mod- 
ern times. To please his uncle Sol- 
omon, who was to be the poet's 
grouchy Maecenas for many years, 
Heine studied law. He even under- 
went a ceremony of baptism in the 
hope of securing a Prussian govern- 
mental appointment. But his real 
business was love—love of the world, 
a sensuous embrace quite Greek but 
with an altogether modern flick of 
irony, love of fair forms and fair 
sounds; the sea, the many Loreleis 
whom he could never resist: the nec- 
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essary shipwrecks from which he al- 
ways emerged encrusted with mar. 
vels. 


Creature of Freedom 


This love of life is more important 
in Heine, it seems to me, than any 
attempt at systematizing his random 
writings: it bubbles up through his 
most religious utterances, it under- 
lies the vacillations of his political 
thought, it unifies his most grotesque 
contradictions. Visualize that beauti- 
ful blue-eyed young man whom Gau- 
tier had hailed as the German Apollo 
when he came to his New Jerusa- 
lem, Paris, after the July Revolution 
of 1830; fifteen years later he was to 
take to his “mattress grave,”” wasting 
away for a decade from a dis. 
ease of the spine. And yet even then 
—Madame Vallentin beautifully de. 
scribes the scene—the slow-dying poet 
would lift his paralyzed eyelid with 


a skeletal finger, and the clear blue 


wit would shine out of that eye, and 


the bird-like irony would wing from 
white lips. We must save our tears 


until after we have gone out the 
door. The invalid doesn’t want our 
pity. So long as he had any senses at 
all, they said “Yes” to the world. 
Apply this touchstone—think ol 
Heine, whether he writes political 
journalism, literary essays, travel 
bocks, stories, always as poet, as one 
whose main business is evocation 
and celebration—and all the contra 
dictions vanish. Even Karl Marx, en- 
caged in his dialectic, knew that the 
poet was a creature of freedom. The 
two émigrés met in Paris in 1843, 
collaborating in the Deutsch-I’ran- 
zdsische Jahrbiicher. The father of 
Communism was twenty-six then, 
just married, with a furious beard 
and a furious sense of logic. Almost 
every day Heine would go to hi 
friend’s apartment, fish out a poem, 
and dialectic would wrestle with 
dreams. Marx wanted Heine to 
“. .. give up these everlasting com 
plaints about love, show these poets 
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how they ought to act; show them 
how to use a whip.” Later, in Vor- 
warts, another journal of the Ger- 
man émigrés, Heine produced his 
whip. “Wir weben, wir weben!” he 
cried out in his “Silesian Weavers.” 
“Germany, we are weaving your 
shroud.” 


The ‘Gloomy Iconoclasts’ 


But when the poet drew back at the 
portals of Communism, Marx proved 
less Marxist than his successors: 
“One cannot judge poets by the 
standards applied to ordinary peo- 
ple, one must just let them fol- 
low their own bent, they are made 
that way.” Socialist realism had not 
yet been invented. 

In the preface to the French edi- 
tion of Lutéce written in March, 
1855, Heine explains his reluctance 
to enter the promised land: “I made 
this admission, that the future be- 
longs to Communism, in an agony 
and fear which, alas, was not feigned. 
I think with horror of the time when 
these gloomy iconoclasts will arrive 
in power. Their horny hands will 
mercilessly smash the marble statues 
of beauty .. . my Book of Songs will 
be used by the grocer to make paper 
bags to hold coffee or snuff for the 
old women of the future. I foresee 
all this, and, alas, I am seized with 
unutterable sadness at the thought 
of the ruin with which the conquer- 
ing proletariat threatens my poems, 
which will surely perish together 
with the old romantic world. And 
yet I frankly admit that this same 
Communism, so hostile to my inter- 
ests and to my inclinations, exercises 
a charm upon me before which I 
am powerless. A terrible syllogism 
holds me in its grip, and, if I am 
unable to refute the premise ‘that 
every man has the right to eat,’ then 
Iam forced to submit to all its conse- 
quences. From much thinking about 
itl am like to lose my reason .. .” 

He didn’t lose his reason, of 
course. His tensions released them- 
selves in mockery. It is just this in- 
ability of any poet to remain im- 
prisoned in “terrible syllogisms,” to 
submit to inexorable consequences, 
that makes them so exasperating to 
more systematic thinkers. 

So frequently Heine seems to take 
delight in undoing with a quip what 
he has just passionately affirmed. In 
his Confessions, he describes his re- 
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turn to belief in God after the skep- 
ticism of his youth: “I again bowed 
in homage to the almighty power 
of a Supreme Being, who directs the 
destinies of this world, and who for 
the future shall also regulate my 
earthly affairs. . . . This belief has 
also enabled me to practice great 
economies; for I need no longer pro- 
vide either for myself or for others, 
and since I have joined the ranks 
of the pious I contribute almost 
nothing to the support of the poor. 
I am too modest to meddle, as for- 
merly, with the business of Divine 
Providence.” 

In the poem “Tendency,” he calls 
for a poetry of action, a lyricism of 
the hour: “Do not coo any more like 
Werther, who only glowed for Lotte. 
What the bell has tolled forth, say 
it to your people. Talk daggers, talk 
swords!” However he must end up 
with a sarcastic flipflop off the bar- 
ricade: “But, in your verse, keep to 
generalities as much as- possible.” 
The “Disputation’” poem in the 
Hebrew Melodies concludes with an 
olfactory rejection of both rabbi and 
friar. A love lyric, “Ich liebe solche 
weisse Glieder,” sings three quatrains 
of adoration to the beloved, but the 
last line is a wry prediction of be- 
trayal. Again and again, like Penel- 
ope, Heine must unravel his day- 
light web of reason in the interests 
of a deeper devotion. 


Voice of Janus 


To some critics it seemed that this 
complex temperament was simply 
fleeing from his own ardor into flip- 
pancies. It was this quality in Heine 
that led even such an admirer as 
Matthew Arnold to withhold the 
highest laurels from the man whom 
he considered the greatest German 
poet after Goethe. To the moralis- 
tic Englishman, Heine’s sparkle was 
flawed by sensuality. 

The sensuality is always there, of 
course. Even imprisoned in his bed, 
he cries in exasperation to his last 
love, the mysterious Mouche, who 
sits by his mattress grave holding 
his emaciated hands: “Jmmer Geist 
und keinen Braten Keine Knédel in 
der Suppe.” “Always spirit and no 
roast, no dumplings in the soup.” 

What other Romantic would say 
anything like that? Byron, perhaps, 
but he would be posing. Surely not 
Shelley, anticipating his own death 
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“AM | FORGOTTEN?” 


This is the pitiful question asked by every 
child in a war-ruined country who must 
live in filth, hunger and poverty. 

In the bitter struggle for survival it is 
the children who suffer most. In Korea, 
thousands of children are in urgent need 
of help. 

Your generosity is the best answer to the 
question. ““4m I Forgotten?” 


HOW YOU CAN HELP 
You can help a deserving youngster 
through the Child Sponsorship Plan of 
Save the Children Federation. Become 
a sponsor and you will provide funds to 
purchase food, warm clothing, bedding, 
school supplies—and other necessities— 
for “your” child in Korea, or in Finland, 
France, Greece, or West Germany. 


The cost is just $10 a month, $120 a year. 
Full information about the child you 
sponsor and a photograph will be sent to 
you. You may correspond with “your” 
child and his family so that your generous 
material aid becomes a part of a larger 
gift of understanding and friendship. 


Your contribution in any amount will help. 
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Faith Baldwin, Mrs. Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
Herbert Hoover, Rabbi Edgar F. Magnin, 
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with melancholy satisfaction, or Leo- 
pardi crying under the Tuscan moon. 
Heine’s humor was not flight but a 
sign of his fundamental balance. In 
this he is unlike any of the other 
Romantics; he was—as he himself 
explicitly declared—the last of the 
Romantics and the first of the anti- 
Romantics, Living in an age of tran- 
sition he speaks to us in our age of 
transition—a modern man, cynical, 
passionate, wise, his lively spirit flut- 
tering from flower to flower of Eu- 
rope’s dying garden. He brews his 
nectar of German song and French 
wit, of Hellenistic aestheticism and 
Jewish austerity, of hatred of op- 
pression and clear-sighted vision of 
new oppressions to come, of Roman- 
tic desire and anti-Romantic knowl- 
edge of consequences. The voice of 
this Janus has an on-the-brink qual- 
ity that rouses echoes in us; he is 
resolutely in favor of progress, but 
in what a hurry to take a bath should 
that rude sovereign, the people, dare 
caress him too closely! 


a” WHEN the Nazi jackboots 
marched up the Champs Elysées 
and Hitler danced his repulsive little 
jig. how many French leaders re- 
membered these Jovian warnings 
Heinrich Heine had written more 
than a hundred years before? 

“. . . Once that restraining talis- 
man, the Cross, is broken, then the 
smoldering ferocity of those ancient 
warriors will again blaze up; then 
will again be heard the deadly clang 
of that frantic Berserkir wrath .. . 
The talisman is rotten with decay, 
and the day will surely come when 
it will crumble and fall. Then the 
ancient stone gods will arise from 
out the ashes of dismantled ruins, 
and rub the dust of a thousand 
years from their eyes; and finally 
Thor, with his colossal hammer, will 
leap up, and with it shatter into 
fragments the Gothic cathedrals . . . 
German thunder is certainly Ger- 
man, and is rather awkward, and it 
comes rolling along tardily; but 
come it surely will, and when you 
once hear a crash the like of which 
in the world’s history was never 
heard before, then know that the 
German thunderbolt has reached 
its mark. At this crash the eagles 
will fall dead in mid-air, and the 
lions in Afric’s most distant deserts 
will cower and sneak into their royal 
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dens. A drama will be enacted in 
Germany in comparison with which 
the French Revolution will appear a 
harmless idyl. . . . You have more 
to fear from emancipated Germany 
than from the whole Holy Alliance, 
with all its Croats and Cossacks. .. . 
Let what will happen in Germany, 


whether the Crown Prince of Prus. 
sia or Dr. Wirth hold sway, be ab 
ways armed, remain quietly at your 
post, musket in hand... .” 

The man who wrote that predic. 
tion may not have been an original 
thinker in the abstract sense, but 
we can still take fire from his ashes, 


Book Notes 


( Semen. POLitiCS IN THE SECOND 
Worip War, by Roland Young. Colum- 
bia University Press. $4.50. 

Concress, Its CoNTemMporRARY ROLE, by 
Ernest Griffith, New York University 
Press. $3.50. 


Many political scientists examining 
Congress become exasperated with 
it, but the authors of these two books 
keep their patience pretty well. Mr. 
Griffith even may keep it a bit too 
well. He is the head of the Legisla- 
tive Reference Service of the Library 
of Congress, and here he has revised 
a book about Congress he wrote in 
1951. On the whole, he sides against 
those who want Congressional 
reform, and he certainly opposes 
those who want party discipline or a 
large role for the Executive to over- 
come defects of Congress. He is more 
or less content with things as they 
are. He accepts most of the Con- 
gressman’s self-defense, and along 
with it some of his love of local in- 
terests, fear of the Executive and of 
the technically competent—Congress- 
men call them “bureaucrats.” 

Mr. Young deals with a period 
when Congress was using that word 
a lot and was itself undergoing a 
real test—that of the Second World 
War. He is not quite so satisfied. He 
admits Congress’s complications, de- 
lays, and shortsightedness, but he 
shows that it did not prove to be the 
wartime anachronism that many, 
even among its own members, 
thought it might be. It still may have 
looked out first for the auto dealers 
and farmers, and it may have called 
Mr. Donald Nelson of the War Pro- 
duction Board to testify on rubber 
before seventeen different commit- 
tees, but “Congress survived the 
stresses and tensions of the war.” It 
showed that pessimists and totalitar- 
ians were wrong: The free legisla- 
ture can rise to an emergency and 
still remain free. Congress also re- 


mains sufficiently exasperating to 
many Americans, in its awkward 
response to modern problems ol the 
city and the world, to deserve a more 
searching criticism than either of 
these books provides. 





| agen AND ‘Ivory, by John Alfred 
Jordan as told to John Prebble. Rine- 
hart. $3.50. 


“Leopards will hunt in pairs, but 
more often stalk alone. There is no 
group noun:for leopards, no pride 
of them, but if there were one you 
might make it a slink of leopards. So 
beautiful are they in movement, so 
rhythmically composed that they 
seem boneless. They are not like 
lions who lie at their kill indifferent 
to sycophantic dogs and hyenas. The 
leopard has no audience when he 
eats, for he is inclined to turn on 
lookers into the next course. . 
Reminiscences of a professional 
hunter in the Africa of fifty years 
ago, far better written than most 
books of its kind. 





HE StTorY OF THE Tower: THE TREE 

Tuat Escarep THE Crowpep Forest, 
by Frank Lloyd Wright. 130 illustrations, 6 
color plates. Horizon Press. $6. 


Here is a skyscraper set right up im 
the middle of the Oklahoma prairie. 
It stands nineteen stories high above 
Bartlesville and it is where it is be 
cause Mr. Harold C. Price and his 
sons wanted a building for their com 
struction company and went to se 
Frank Lloyd Wright about it. Wright 
decided on a tower, in which office 
space alternates with apartments; t 
Price people had the imaginatiow 
and courage to accept his project 
This book with pictures by Joe Price 
shows how the tower rose—coppeh 
glass, concrete, steel—stage by stage 
from blueprint. 
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